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Comments : 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THe ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The Government and Art 


HEN the American Artists Congress meets on Dec. 17 

in New York’s Carnegie Hall, the battery of oratory 
will be turned from the struggle “against war and Fascism” 
to support of the Federal Arts Bill and a demand for large- 
scale government support of art production. It is probably 
the most controversial subject in American art circles today, 
transcending all “isms,” all factions. 


For the opposition comes the voice of H. L. Dungan, art 
critic of the Oakland Tribune, who fears that ile Federal Arts 
Bill “will put painters, sculptors, etchers, pen and pencil 
pushers, actors, dancers, and musicians, good, bad and in- 
different, on some kind of government pay,” and wonders 
“where the money will come from.” 

While Dungan sees no objection to the government em- 
ploying good artists to decorate public buildings “any more 
than there is objection to the government employing archi- 
tects,” he feels that “there is, or should be, serious objec- 
tion to general employment of artists by the government. 
Artists, we fear, still cling to that old belief that the world of 
stupidity owes these bright lights a living and should be 
mighty glad to pay up. Artists forget that, as a whole, they 
run just as high, if not higher, in incompetence as the rest 
ef us who have to fetch home the canned beans.” 

“No doubt,” continued Dungan, “there are a thousand 
paintings made every day in the United States. This is just a 
guess. Most of them the painters couldn’t give away. Just 
why Uncle Sam should get in on the buying end we have 
no idea. 

“The making of paintings and sculptures is important, 
along with designing homes, kitchen stoves and frying pans. 
But we are not in favor of general support for any of the 
creators thereof out of the public trough. There are too many 
feet in it already.” 

Dungan may be right in his desire to. curtail emergency 
expenditures; he may be wrong. Undoubtedly one’s reaction 
to the problem must in the end be colored to a major degree 
hy personal theories on economics, politics and sociology. 
However, one point Dungan failed to make clear is why, if 
the Federal Government is to continue subsidizing almost 
every class of worker in America and to pour out an annual 
seven billions, the artist should not “get his.” Surely his path 
to livelihood has been as weedy as that of the farmer who gets 
paid for “not raising” something. Economies made in the 
arts subsidy, totalling a mere $2,000,000 (a guess) , will make 
scarcely a ripple in the tidal wave of government spending 

toward a “more abundant life.” 

Proceedings at the sessions of the American Artists Con- 
gress will be well worth watching. 





On Editorial Policy 


[* Is a founding principle of THe Art DiceEstT to print art 
news more because it is news than art..In the staff’s effort 
to give a running history of contemporary art events, un- 
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biased and honest, it is humanly impossible to produce 
a magazine that will be “all things to all men.” Though 
individual issues may appear one-sided in emphasis on some 
certain faction, the magazine in its news columns is neither 
conservative nor modern. 

The reason for this statement is the diverse tone of the let- 
ters which are received each day from some of the magazine’s 
12,200 readers. That THE Art DiceEst is continuing to fill 
its mission as a forum for art opinion and the revitalizing 
spirit of controversy is indicated by the opposing views ex- 
pressed in the following letters: 

J. Phelps Pette, New Jersey: “I find your magazine of very 
real value; but would enjoy it more if you would reproduce 
more works of abstract and other definitely modern art; 
and also eliminate the evident prejudice against the truly 
constructive art of today, which, as an architect and painter, 
I feel should have the support of every cultural agency.” 


Minna D. Behr, New York: “You reproduce so many 
frightful modern pictures that I am usually disgusted when 
I have looked at your magazine. Conservative artists are 
rarely mentioned. Last Spring Carl Rungius, our best animal 
painter, had an exhibition at the same time Ogden Pleissner 
had an exhibition . . . I combed three numbers of THE ART 
Dicest but could find no notice of either, but articles with 
reproductions about beginners who, your magazine said, had 
not yet learned their craft. Why encourage fakers?” 

Jean Paul Slusser, Michigan: “I think you are maintaining 
very well the liberal and open-minded spirit which your 
father gave THe Art Dicest. For a while I thought you 
were showing bias in favor of the conservative and the aca- 
demic, away from the new and the importantly experimental, 
but I now think I was mistaken in that.” 


- The flavor of the news in any particular fortnight is bound 
to affect the complexion of that particular issue. Because a 
certain painting or sculpture is reproduced does not mean 
that the editorial staff of THe Art Dicest has accepted that 
work as a great creative accomplishment. Rather does it 
mean that it is “in the news,” an item of national news value 
—the only test that a story must pass as it moves across the 
editor’s desk on its way to the linotyper. Once the evidence 
for the “prosecution” and the “defense” has been presented, 
it is up to the reader to decide what is or is not art. The 
rules do not change as the game progresses. When THE ART 
DicEsT ceases to render this service to its readers, it will 
be unworthy of their support. 


“By Their Deeds...” 


()" of the more pleasant phases of editorship is to recount 
an occasional appreciation of the work certain individ- 
uals, more or less unsung, are doing for American art—crafts- 
men and workers for the “Cause” whose lights have all too 
long been hidden ’neath the bushel. A case in point is the 
story of George C. Miller, master lithographer, whose hand 
has pulled many a masterpiece of printmaking but whose 
name appears on none. 

George Miller, taciturn six-footer, has a dingy, dusty shop 
at 6 East 14th Street, New York. In that shop is a 28-year-old 
lithograph press, which, wielded by the careful Miller hands, 
has turned out many of the famous lithographs that have 
been exhibited by American artists in recent years. To recite 
the names of those artists who have hovered over that press 
or re-worked their stones on the long bench nearby would be 
to give a roster of leading American lithographers. To name 
those who have humbly come into the 14th Street mecca for 
instruction in the technique of lithography would be a “Who’s 
Who,” hardly less famous. 


[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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Miller, in the opinion of many artists, is 
America’s consummate craftsman; the man 
who, apparently, knows most about lithog- 
raphy; and who has never interloped his own 
personality into the final print produced from 
a stone drawn upon by an artist. Artistically, 
the printing of a fine lithograph is a diffi- 
cult operation and one that, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, few artists trust to themselves. The 
stone must be handled with a knowing hand 
through the delicate operations of washing, 
wiping, etching, correcting, inking, and final- 
ly, printing. 

George Miller comes by his craft naturally 
enough. At one time, counting uncles and 
cousins, there were 11 working in commer- 
cial lithography plants. George served an 
apprenticeship in one himself, and if Albert 
Sterner had not ruined a stone one day in 
1914, perhaps Miller would still be supervis- 
ing the printing of posters, labels and car 
cards—at a more lucrative figure than his 
present income. However, he saved Sterner’s 
stone and Sterner told George Bellows. Bel- 
lows needed help and again Miller saved a 
stone, and served as obstetrician at the birth 
of a fine print. 

One day a Frenchman, Baron Huart, sug- 
gested to Miller that he open a shop for fine 
lithography such as existed in Paris. Since 
then (1917) the shop, dingy and dusty, has 
become a printmaker’s haven. 

Without George Miller many in the field 
are inclined to believe that lithography in 
America might have fallen just a bit short 
of the international position it holds so just- 
ly today. Of such are the rewards of the 
skilled hand. By their deeds “ye shall know 
them.” 


An “Insurance” Plan 


Artists in their struggle for survival in a 
material world have tried many plans, many 
panaceas, to balance the income with the out- 
go. Of late they have been turning more and 
more to business methods that have succeeded 
in other lines of endeavor. Such is the plan 
worked out by a member of the American 
Artists Professional League and described on 
page 33 of this issue. 


The plan, which has many of the aspects 
of an insurance policy, is designed primarily 
to bring together the layman who can not 
afford to satisfy his desire for art possessions 
and the artist whose “capital stock” crowds 
him out of his studio. Briefly stated, the art- 
ist would loan his works to the layman for 
a small fee, say ten per cent of the current 
market value per year. This fee would be 
applied on the purchase of the work, or at 
the end of ten years it would automatically 
become the property of the rent payer. Thus 
on a $500 painting the monthly charge would 
be $4.20. An artist renting out a score or 
more paintings could build up a rather de- 
pendable monthly income on which he could 
count during the next ten years. 

The plan, while not original, may point a 
way toward economic independence for a few 
hard-pressed artists. 


WILLIAM S. 


LOUGHRAN 


until January 15 


COOPERATIVE GALLERY 
120 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


Helen Boswell and Paul Bird; Business Manager, 
Joseph Luyber; Circulation Manager, Esther G. 
Jethro. 

Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930, 
at the post office in New York, N. Y., under 
the act of March 3, 1870. Subscriptions: United 
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When Picasso Was Blue 


Picasso’s “blue” period painting, La Vie, 
has been acquired by the Museum of the 
Rhode Island School of Design and is now 
hanging in the museum with a selection of its 
contemporaries from the permanent collec- 
tion. Painted in 1903, shortly after Picasso’s 
arrival in Paris, pathos is the dominant mood, 
evidence that the “blue” had its psychological 
content. 

Writing about this period recently, Robert 
Levy said: “What is the meaning and signifi- 
cance of this ‘Blue’ Period which lasted from 
1901 to 1904? Picasso, through his fascina- 
tion with the realities of life developed an 
overwhelming sympathy for the poor and hag- 
gard, the girls, cripples, absinthe drinkers, 
the deformed and angular young men. To 
quote Zervos, he depicted ‘the sadness of a 
miserable rickety existence on the outskirts 
of joy,’ and ‘a morbidity plunged in sober 
deprivation’. Prior to this time his palette 
had been decidedly varied, almost gay, and in 
the brush strokes resembled somewhat Van 
Gogh . . . Now he began painting in power- 
ful strokes of varied blues.” 

The Rhode Island work, formerly in the 
private collection of Etienne Bignou, depicts 
a nude young woman clinging for protection 
to a standing young man, while to the side is 
a draped young mother holding a child, classic 
in her serenity, the symbol of protection the 
two youths have themselves lost. 

The same year that Picasso painted La 
Vie, he returned to Barcelona for several 
months and there “discovered” El Greco, while 
he was still somewhat under the influence of 
the night-lit realism of Toulouse-Lautrec. Af- 
ter this period came the mellow “Rose” Peri- 
od, lasting until 1906, and then followed the 
versatile and controversial Picasso of a rush 
of technical experiments, his “negroid,” cub- 
ist and surrealist excursions. 


La Vie: Pasto Picasso 
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Renaissance Tomb: ATTRIBUTED TO TUSCAN ScHOOL, 15TH CENTURY 


{ 


Mantle of Authenticity Draped 
Over Boston’s “Dossena” Tomb 


THE SCULPTURED TOMB purchased by the 
Boston Museum in 1924 for $100,000, and 
which shortly afterward became a cause 
célébre as a suspected Dossena forgery, is now 
announced to be for the most part authentic 
and is once more on public exhibition. The 
announcement made in the December Bulle- 
tin of the Museum, comes six weeks after the 
death of the famous Italian forger. Exhaus- 
tive tests indicate that the tomb, supposedly 
that of Catharina da Sabello, is an original 
of the 15th century which has been rebuilt, 
partially re-cut, and with certain additions or 
substitutions. The tests were made by W. J. 
Young after Dr. G. H. Edgell, the director, 
had requested permission from the trustees to 
exhibit the tomb, forgery or not, as an exam- 
ple of a beautiful work of art. 


The known history of the tomb goes back 
to its purchase from the Italian dealer, Volpi, 
in 1924, as a work by Mino da Fiesole. At- 
tacks on its authenticity were made by schol- 
ars after it was exhibited, and in 1928 when 
the Dossena scandal broke the tomb was 
placed in storage. Dossena in a lawsuit against 
several Italian dealers admitted that he had 
unwittingly forged Renaissance sculptures 
which have been estimated to represent in 
America alone a fleecing to the tune of a 
million dollars. Though he nowhere claimed 
paternity of the Boston tomb, it was suspected 
that he had carved it. 

Reporting the fact that Boston had not 
asked for the return of its money for the 
tomb, THe Art Dicest added (May 15, 1931 
issue, p. 8), “it is said that some of the 
trustees still think it [the tomb] genuine.” 
Discussing the purchase further, THE ArT 


Dicest story stated: “However, the Boston 
Museum did not fare as badly as it might. 
Volpi intended to sell them the two life-size 
Renaissance angels depicted above, which, ac- 
cording to last reports were still in his pos- 
session in Italy. Preparation for an American 
deal was made in the regular way, by the 
employment of rather expensive publicity in 
a certain section of the art press.” 

Four tests have been made upon the tomb 
by Mr. Young, scientific expert of the mu- 
seum’s staff. These were: a microscopic exam- 
ination of the surface and a study of the 
chisel marks; an examination of the sur- 
face from cross section; identification of the 
quarries whence the marble came; and exam- 
ination under ultra violet ray. This latter test 
was futile because the entire tomb had been 
heavily impregnated with wax to simulate an 
antique patine—one of Dossena’s specialties. 

The first test, an examination of the sur- 
face, revealed evidence of re-chiseling on the 
inscription, around the leaf decoration and 
on the facia on the cornice. A study of the 
marble in cross section revealed that the in- 
scription was definitely modern, a fact sus- 
pected from the start because of the Latinity 
of the word prREFATA in the obituary inscrip- 
tion. 

One slab bearing the coat of arms of the 
Sabello family failed to show the crystalline 
changes upon which proof of authenticity in 
this test depends. “Old marble ‘breathes’,” 
writes Mr. Young in his report, “There is an 
intake and expulsion of air which after long 
years, leaves evidence in the form of dark 
bands on the surface of the marble which is 

[Please turn to page 14] 
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Race Horses: Decas 
Lent by Museum of Modern Art 


Sport Theme of Washington Exhibit 


A LOAN EXHIBITION of sporting pictures 
from the 18th to the 20th century is the sec- 
ond show held by the newly-opened Wash- 
ington, D. C., Gallery of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Sixty pictures and a few pieces of 
sculpture, representing such artists as Henry 
Alken, J. E. Ferneley, Benjamin Marshall, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, Edgar Degas, Raoul Dufy 
and several American contemporaries will be 
on view until Jan. 9. 

From the beginning of art the theme of 
sports has been used by artists as one of the 
most sympathetic of subjects. Of the ancients, 
the Greeks and the earlier Minoans were par- 
ticularly fond of depicting men at their games, 
but of the moderns probably no group has 
done as much in sporting pictures as the 
English. The tradition began in England in 
the 17th century with the work of Francis 
Barlow, John Wooton, and, later, George 
Stubbs, who established the tradition of the 
“stable and kennel culture” in this genre. 
Many of the most famous names in British 
sporting painting were of foreign extraction. 
Henry Alken’s family was from Denmark; 
John Frederick Herring’s family came from 


Holland; and the Sartorius family, which 
boasted a sporting painter in each of four 
generations, came from Nuremberg. But these 
painters became more British than the British. 

Henry Alken (1784-1851), who was perhaps 
the first painter to display an attitude of 
sportsmanship toward objects of the hunt, 
is represented by five paintings. They are 
done in a lively manner with a variety of 
accidents depicted that add a zest to the 
hunt. John E. Ferneley, Sr., (1782-1860) who 
settled at Melton Mowbray and became one 
of the most prosperous painters of his day is 
represented by seven paintings. Benjamin Mar- 
shall (1767-1835) who painted horses’ heads, 
often absurdly small in proportion after the 
fashion of the day for thoroughbreds, has 
four canvases. Other artists include Philip 
Reinagle, John F. Herring, Henry Barnard 
Chalon, the late Percival Rosseau, a con- 
temporary American who died last month; 
Arthur F. Tait and Charles Towne. 

One of the exhibits, the Marquess Dupont 
of Thornville Royal, reveals an item of in- 
terest to hunters. The Marquess carries the 
only 12 barrelled rifle ever made. 





Canadian Academy Elects 

Sir Wyly Grier has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
and Charles W. Simpson and E. D. Dyonnet 
have been re-elected to serve as treasurer and 
secretary respectively. Sir Wyly has been 
president since 1929, while Mr. Dyonnet enters 
his 28th year as secretary of the Academy. 
Filling the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of W. S. Maxwell, Frederick S. Haines was 
elected vice-president. Former curator of the 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Mr. Haines is princi- 
pal of the Ontario College of Art and is a 
member of many international etching organi- 
zations. 

New academicians elected were: Mrs. Lillias 
Torrence Newton, Montreal painter; Ernest 
‘L. Barrott, Montreal, and A. S. Mathers, To- 
rento, both architects. Alphonse Jongers, 
Montreal portrait painter and Frederick G. 
Cross, Alberta painter were elected associates 
with two Montreal architects, Douglas Ritchie 
and T. Roy Wilson. 
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C.A.A. Officers 


At the annual meeting of the College Art 
Association officers re-elected for 1938 were: 
John Shapely, president; Charles R. Morey, 
vice president; A. Philip McMahon, secre- 
tary; and Blake-More Godwin, treasurer. The 
following directors were re-elected: Paul J. 
Sachs, Francis H. Taylor, and Theodore Sizer. 
New directors are Mark Eisner, prominent 
New York lawyer, and Rexford Newcomb, 
head of the Fine Arts Department of the 
University of Illinois. 

The position of executive secretary of the 
association left vacant due to the resignation 
of Mrs. Audrey McMahon, was left pending 
for an interim period. Mrs. MacMahon, who 
has filled the position for the past nine years, 
tendered her resignation this year because 
her activities as Regional Director of the 
Federal Art Project did not permit her suffi- 
cient time to do justice té the program of the 
College Art Association. She remains as editor 
of Parnassus which she founded. 


, 


/ 
Book Fellowships 


Four leading American artists—Thomas 
Hart Benton, John Steuart Curry, Reginald 
Marsh and Henry Varnum Poor—have been 
awarded the Fellowships for Book Illustration 
given by the Limited Editions Club. The 
awards carry a cash gift of $2,000 each and 
a commission to illustrate an American lit- 
erary classic of the artist’s own choice. The 
books will be published by the Club for its 
1,500 members. 

The members of the jury who selected the 
winners from among 500 artists were: Thomas 
Craven, critic and author of Men of Art: 
Dr. Robert B. Harshe, director of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago; Henry R. Luce, president 
of Time, Life and Fortune; Professor Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., of Princeton; and Fred- 
erick A. Whiting, Jr., editor of the Magazine 
of Art. 

Frank Crowninshield, associate editor of 
Vogue and noted art connoisseur, served as 
toastmaster on the occasion of the formal 
presentations and introduced George H. Macy, 
president of the Club, who made the awards. 

“The directors of the Limited Editions Club 
have long felt,” said Mr. Macy, “that the 
leading American painters should use their 
talents in the illustration of books. Nearly 
every great painter of the past, from Botticelli 
to Daumier, has at some time essayed the 
illustration of books. So the directors ap- 
pointed a jury to select five American painters 
to whom Fellowships of $2,000 each would be 
awarded, each painter to live on this fellow- 
ship while making the illustrations for an 
American book. The first fellowship was quiet- 
ly awarded to Grant Wood, who made a series 
of illustrations for Main Street by Sinclair 
Lewis.” 

The Limited Editions Club was established 
in 1929 “to furnish to lovers of beautiful 
books, unexcelled editions of their favorite 
works; to place beautifully printed books in 
the hands of booklovers at commendably low 
prices; to foster in America a higher regard 
for perfection in bookmaking by publishing 
for its members 12 books each year, illustrated 
by the greatest artists and planned by the 
greatest of designers.” 





Move for WPA Permanence 


First steps to make service units of the 
New York City Federal Art Projects perma- 
nent features in the city’s life are being 
taken by Audrey McMahon and friends of the 
project. This branch, with its main activity 
that of teaching, is operating with centers in 
the five boroughs of New York City. In order 
to put these on a permanent sustaining basis, 
committees of prominent citizens and repre- 
sentatives of the city are being formed. 

The formal opening of the Harlem Com- 
munity Art Center will take place Dec. 20 
and advance registration in the classes is al- 
ready more than 300. The Queensborough Com- 
munity Art Center opened six months ago 
and now has an average monthly attendance 
of 1,400. Operating in temporary homes are 
the Brooklyn and Manhattan centers. 





Kaurer, Portraitist, Dies: Edouard Elias 
Kaufer, portrait painter of Palm Beach, Fla., 
died of an heart attack in New York on Nov. 
30. Mr. Kaufer, who was 72 years old, was 
born in Austria and studied art in Chicago. 
Among his portraits, some miniature, were 
likenesses of Presidents Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft, John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Sr., Andrew Mellon, Charles M. Schwab 
and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
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As “God Made Them” 


Paintincs by John Kane, the late Pitts- 
burgh house painter and America’s modern 
“primitive,” are on view at the Valentine Gal- 
lery, New York, in an exhibition that marks 
the innovation of a 25-cent admission require- 
ment (without the excuse of charity). The 
display contains a number of familiar land- 
scapes of Pittsburgh, several less familiar por- 
traits of children, and the canvas, Crossing 
the Junction, of which Kane expressed his 
last wish: for time enough to complete it. 
The artist died in 1934, 

With a predilection for greens and brick 
reds in his canvases, giving them a “weather- 
proof” feeling, Kane painted his naive pictures 
with the vision of a primitive who sees na- 
ture’s infinite forms unified by an instinctive 
pattern. He once said that he wanted to paint 
things just as God made them, and to that ex- 
tent the pictures are realistic. They lack the 
sophistication of both linear and aerial per- 
spective; of modulating color; and the artist’s 
vision is conditioned throughout by a precon- 
ceived formula for the rendering of trees, 
houses and other objects. He has been called 
a Gothic, and one canvas, the well known 
Self Portrait which is included in the show, 
substantiates the claim. 

The two subjects Kane most loved were 
children dressed in Scotch kilties and Pitts- 
burgh. His landscapes of the latter are pan- 
oramic, topographic views in which the rail- 
road tracks and trains span valleys, and wind 
over hills with the eminent domain of some 
giant spider. The Scotch lassies and laddies 
are painted with spirit from the tiny pictures 
of children at play to the large, imposing 
Brother Patrick, dressed in full kilties. 

Kane was born in Scotland of Irish par- 
ents in 1860, and came to America at 18 to 
work on the railroads. He soon went into a 
steel mill, but since the 7-day week inter- 
fered with his pious churchgoing, he turned 
to other jobs, and finally wound up as a house 
painter. He always liked to draw, often to the 
annoyance of fellow workers, and at one time 
made quite a bit of money tinting family por- 
traits. Then he began serious landscape paint- 
ing during spare time. In 1925 he submitted 
a canvas to the Carnegie International and 
was rejected. The same thing happened the 
following year, but in 1927 he was accepted. 
He won a group prize in the 1929 show. 


Lassie: JoHN KANE 
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La Belle Peche: Atrrep DESCHENES 
Who “knows nothing of masters—only life” 


French-Canadians Presented as Primitives 


SOMETHING NEW in “primitives,”—a group 
of young French-Canadian lumberjacks, farm- 
ers’ wives and blacksmiths—are being pre- 
sented at the East River Gallery, New York, 
in an exhibition that has attracted attention 
from sophisticated connoisseurs of art. Pro- 
duced after working hours and on Sundays 
by hands hardened to strenuous rural life, are 
more than 40 oils and water colors by seven 
young men and women in their twenties who 
live in the region of Murray Bay in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. For several years these de- 
scendants of the early French settlers have 
been encouraged in their production of folk 
arts and crafts by Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Mor- 
gan. The exhibition continues until Christ- 
mas. 

“Like most primitive paintings the world 
over,” wrote Henry McBride, in the New 
York Sun, these productions “contain fear- 
less and frank observations upon life. The 
colors are as bold as the boldest, at times, and 
at times the artists, probably without know- 
ing it, have solved technical problems in 
painting that have baffled artists of much great- 
er experience. They hesitate at nothing and 
generally, as we say, ‘get away with it.’ In 
this they really can instruct our city artists 
who already have been so much instructed for, 
due to bad teaching, they follow the accepted 
masters too implicitly and forget to look at 
life—the greatest and final teacher of all. 
These Canadian primitives know nothing of 
masters—they only know life.” 

The paintings depict, for the most part, the 
everyday life of the artists, a wedding break- 
fast, a bear hunt, hunters on snowshoes, neigh- 
borly gatherings, boys fishing and other such 
themes. A few plumb the religious visions 


- of -these--deeply~pious ~persons..: The -pictures 


are not done merely for diversion; the art- 
ists hope to sell them. “While they obviously 
enjoy painting,” wrote Jerome Klein in the 
New York Post, “the peasants are immune to 
the bourgeoise notion of art for art’s sake. 
Either their work finds a market, or they stick 
to other chores.” Among the “markets” the 
paintings have reached thus far, judging from 
the catalogue notations, are the collections of 
Henry Seidel Canby, former editor of the Sat- 


urday Review of Literature; H. L. Binsse, 
editor of Liturgical Arts; Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Warburg; Mrs. Benjamin Allen; and Mrs. Q. 
S. Cabot. 

The list of artists exhibiting are: Mary 
Bouchard; Yvonne Boleduc, who won a prize 
in the Quebec Annual Exposition; Robert 
Cauchon, a blacksmith; George Edouard 
Tremblay, a rug designer; Alfred Deschenes, 
former lumberjack and now employed _bot- 
tling Pepsicola; Adela Harvey, wife of a 
game warden; and Philippe Maltais. 





Action in Bronze 

The humorous awkwardness of young ani- 
mals has provided an abiding interest for the 
German sculptor, Renee Sintenis, who is ex- 
hibiting small figurines at the Buchholtz Gal- 
lery, New York, during December. Miss Sin- 
tenis’ attraction for frisky animals, and espe- 
cially capering colts of uncertain balance and 
playful donkies, goes back to childhood days 
when a neighboring horse-breeder gave the 
future sculptor free run of his stables and 
pastures. 

These little bronze bits of twisted action, so 
imbued with the spirit and characteristics of 
the animals they represent, seem more ex- 
pressive than the sculptor’s larger pieces. Be- 
sides animal life, Miss Sintenis has also done 
a number of action studies of figures in the 
sporting world, distinguished for their verve 
and elongated forms. The show is supple- 
mented by etchings and wood cuts by the 
sculptor, as well as drawings and prints and 
a few bronzes by Maillol. 





Wuirtney Purcuases: Following its annual 
practice, the Whitney Museum has acquired, 
for its permanent collection the following 
eight oil paintings from its recent 1937 Annual 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Paint- 
ings: Eugene Speicher’s Marianna; Reginald 
Marsh’s Twenty-Cent Movie; Daniel R. Celen- 
tano’s The First Born; Charles Locke’s The 
Water Front; Julian Levi's Shipbottom Fish- 
ery; Isaac Soyer’s Employment Agency; Ya- 
suo Kuniyoshi’s. Cafe; and Arshile Gorky’s 
Painting. 
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Frick Collection Acquires Fine 
Portrait by David, Great Classicist 


—-A portrait of the Comtesse Daru done by 
the great French classicist, Jacques Louis 
David, has been added to the Frick Collection, 
New York. Like a recent previous acquisi- 
tion, Boucher’s portrait of his wife, this paint- 
ing came from the David-Weill collection 
through Wildenstein & Co. The former owner, 
M. David-Weill is a French banker and head 
of the Council of the National Museums of 
France. Both portraits were exhibited in Lon- 
don in 1932 at the notable exhibition of 
French Painting at Burlington House. 

Jacques Louis David (1748-1825) was a 
nephew of Boucher’s wife. As a boy he per- 
sisted in worrying the painter for lessons in 
art and finally Boucher, an old man, sent 
David to the painter Vien. Through those 
three, Boucher, Vien and David, runs one of 
the main currents in French art history, the 
transition from the art of the ancien régime, 
the rococo, to the art of the revolution, neo- 
classicism. David had two passions: one for 
the Rome of the ancient Romans; the other 
for the Rome of Raphael. After the assembly 
at the historic Jeu de Paume had taken its 
Oath, the following words of Dubois Crance 
were loudly applauded: “In order to animate 
our thoughts or canvas we have chosen the 
painter of Brutus and the Horatii—that French 
patriot whose genius anticipated the Revolu- 
tion.” 

David reached political importance at. once 
and became the painter of the new ideal. His 
genius, however, could encompass an exact and 
crude realism and one of his masterpieces, 


Comtesse Daru: Jacques Louts Davip 


La Mort de Marat, was concentrated pathos, 
inspired by an assassination. Marat lies dead 
in a bathtub which today reposes in the wax 
museum in Coney Island, New York. The por- 
trait of the Comtesse Daru, wife of one of 
Napoleon’s officers, was painted, it was said, 
secretly, as a surprise gift to the Comte who 
treated David with great consideration when 
the painter had dunned Napoleon for payment 
on several overdue state commissions. Daru, 
in charge of such disbursements, acted so 
graciously that David wished to repay him. 
The painting is high in tonality compared 
with many of the Frick pictures. The smiling 
countess, with a tiara of flowers crowning her 
ample face, is painted with a serene, classic 
restraint, yet with a strong characterization in 
her eager face. The work is signed “L. David, 
1810.”—the year Napoleon divorced Josephine 
and at the height of the Empire’s fame. 





Blashfield Leaves Fortune 
The late Edwin H. Blashfield, once dean of 


American mural painters and president of the 
National Academy of Design for 38 years, 
left a net estate of $1,123,421, according to a 
transfer tax appraisal recently filed. Blashfield, 
who died in 1936 at the age of 87, left a leg- 
acy of $100,000 and a life interest in the 
residuary estate to his widow. 

Two friends, Almon Goodwin Cooke and 
Crispen Cooke, were bequeathed $50,000 each. 
A specific bequest of $25.000 goes to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 





Celebrating a Rescue 


CELEBRATING concurrently the centennial of 
the First United States Branch Mint and the 
first anniversary of its active re-incarnation, 
the Mint Museum of Art, at Charlotte, N. C., 
is presenting a varied December program. In- 
cluded are a special exhibition of coins, loaned 
by the Chase National Bank, medals from the 
Medalic Art Company, an annual exhibit of 
American paintings from the Grand Central 
Galleries, photographs of North Carolina’s 
famed Brookgreen Sculpture Gardens and a 
loan collection of paintings of Madonnas. 


The old Charlotte Mint was established by 
an Act of Congress in 1835. At that time the 
Southern Appalachian region was the only 
gold mining territory in the United States 
with a yearly output, in 1834, of $900,000, 
and Charlotte was the geographical center of 
that region. In 1913 the mint was closed and 
today a new post office building stands on the 
site. The “Forty-miners” far off in Califor- 
nia, lessened the importance of the Charlotte 
Mint. 

For 100 years the people of Charlotte had 
loved the historic brick mint building, and 
the government order for demolishment dis- 
mayed all civic-minded residents. A commit- 
tee was formed to see what could be done 
to preserve the monument. Money was imme- 
diately raised and the material of the old 
building purchased. A plot of land was given 
by Mr. E. C. Griffith. In December, 1933, re- 
building of the old mint was approved by the 
Public Works Program of the Federal gov- 
ernment, and in October the rebuilt mint was 
opened. Most active in this unusual rescue 
were Miss Julie Alexander, Miss Mary Ivie, 
J. E. Steele, Miss Lelia Mechlin, and Mrs. 
Peter Arrington. Miss Mechlin, formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Federation 
of Arts, has since served actively as advisory 
director of the new museum. 

Two paintings acquired by the museum were 
unveiled at the ceremony. Celebrating the 
350th anniversary of the baptism of Virginia 
Dare, first child of English parents to be 
born in the colonies, is the painting, The 
Baptism of Virginia Dare, by George Aid, a 
gift of Mrs. J. S. Myers. The other work, a 
Portrait of Flora McDonald, comes from Tay- 
mouth Castle, Scotland. Flora was the lovely 
Scotch lassie who saved “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.” She lived for five years in North 
Carolina and took a leading part in its so- 
cial activities. 





Stella’ Is Found 


At the 1915 Panama Pacific Exposition a 
million people handed over ten cents each for 
the privilege of viewing a single oil painting. 
It was not Whistler’s Mother, nor even Sep- 
tember Morn. It was a less hardy flower and 
her name was Stella. Unfortunately there is 
no official record of the painter, who he was 
and what happened to Stella afterward, but 
there is vivid memory on the coast of her 
financial success; a buxom, young and scant- 
ily-dressed siren whose fame, like Little 
Egypt’s, has lived on. 

After the fair, the country broke out with a 
rash of Stellas—at carnivals, in store windows, 
barrooms, everywhere—and each new version 
claimed to be the one and only, the original 
Stella. Now appears a Mr. A. E. Hardy, of 
San Jose, who says that in a vault reclining 
comfortably, as young and buxom as ever, is 
the original Stella, painted by himself. He 
hints that Stella will once again come for- 
ward, this time at the 1939 Golden Gate. In- 
ternational Exposition. Of such stuff as this 
is “advance publicity” made. 
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Treasure Island! 


A 20-MILLION-DOLLAR exhibition of old mas- 
ter and contemporary art housed in a fire- 
proof building that will have probably the 
largest clear floor area of any building in the 
world is California’s answer to New York on 
the matter of art exhibits at their respective 
fairs in 1939. With an exhibition apparently 
ruled out from the fairgrounds proper at the 
New York spectacle because of the lack of 
a permanent fire-proof building, the officials 
of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion on Treasure Island (in San Francisco 
Bay) have announced the erection of a $400,- 
000 steel and concrete structure for their art 
show, which will later be used as a hangar 
for a new municipal airport. 


Plans for gathering together the great dis- 
play have advanced already to the appoint- 
ment of committees. Dr. Walter Heil, director 
of the de Young Memorial Museum and the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, director 
of the San Francisco Museum of Art; Stafford 
Duncan, artist and critic; and Timothy I. 
Pfleuger, architect, comprise the committee 
responsible for securing the exhibits. For the 
purpose of obtaining some outstanding oils 
in America, Rolland J. McKinney, for the last 
eight years director of the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, has been engaged to represent the com- 
mittee on the East coast. During the next 16 
months Mr. McKinney will be Tocated in New 
York in search of available material. 


The shell of the Treasure Island hangar, 
without any interior columns or obstructions, 
offers nearly 100,000 square feet of floor area. 
Present plans call for the construction of in- 
terior partitions allowing for 72 rooms of 
different sizes including a lecture auditorium, 
a main exhibit hall for showing the masters, 
and numerous smaller rooms for segregating 
various private and national collections. Light- 
ing throughout the building will be planned 
scientifically and specifically for the individual 
exhibits, Small scale models are being con- 
structed to test new theories of exhibition 
lighting and the final arrangement is expected 
to advance the solution of this problem. 

In addition to a notable old master show, 
the exhibition will include many of the im- 
portant American works of the past ten years: 
important contemporary European work; an 
extra-national exhibit of art to include the 
work of those artists who, owing to shifting 
boundaries and the vagaries of internationa! 
politics, find themselves outside the pale of 
the national exhibits; and a large show of 
art objects representing the cultural chain 
surrounding the great basin of the Pacific 
Ocean. This latter feature will be in charge 
of Dr. Langdon Warner, eminent authority 
attached to the Fogg Museum, and will cover 
the art of the United States, Canada, Alaska 
and the Bering Straits, circling around to 
China and Japan, Cambodia, the Straits Set- 
tlements, Siam, and down to the Antipodes, 
to take in Australia and New Zealand, and 
finally, circling back, the Mayan, Incan and 
Toltec cultures. This will reflect the theme 
of the fair itself, the “Pageant of the Pacific.” 

Directing the activities of the Fine Arts ex- 
hibit is a general committee under the chair- 
manship of Herbert Fleishhacker. Among those 
on the committee are Archer M. Huntington, 
William Randolph Hearst, Mrs. Leland W. 
Cutler, Mrs. George Pope, Edward Bruce and 
Marion Davies. San Francisco members in- 
clude Jerome Politizer, John Francis Neylan, 
Charles Kendrick, William W. Crocker, 
George Cameron, Mrs. James B. Black, Mrs. 
A. B. Spreckels, Richard Tobin, C. O. G. 
Miller and Paul Verdier. 


15th December, 1937 





Portrait of Bob: Luic1 Luciont 


Recent Paintings of Luigi Lucioni 


THE CRAFTSMANSHIP of Luigi Lucioni, which 
has won him the title of being “the most 
popular painter this country has produced 
since Gilbert Stuart,” may be viewed in an 
exhibition of recent paintings at the Ferargil 
Galleries, New York, during December. Lu- 
cioni, whose talent for exactness has caused 
arguments pro and con as to the “artistic” 
merit of representational paintings, is one 
of the most important “drawing cards” among 
American artists. Since he first attracted an 
audience five years ago, Lucioni has not only 
been followed by satisfying success, but by 
a crowd of interested admirers. 

In his recent canvases the artist places 
his sitters in a more relaxed attitude, as in 
the Portrait of Bob, impressive in its alert 
yet passive composure. That Lucioni’s skill 


has not only widened into greater circles, 
but has struck a deeper vein of creation is 
found in Interlude, a study of the artist’s sis- 
ter and the now familiar spotted setter. An 
excellent treatment of textures marks this 
work in which is also. seen Lucioni’s: rather 
unusual ability to paint a sleeping dog that 
is really deep in slumber, not dead. 

A note of ruddiness seems to be creeping 
into the Lucioni flesh tones, judging from the 
portrait of William Whitehead and the like- 
ness of the dark-haired Mrs. Yaggy, richly 
attired and surrounded with soft velvets. Ex- 
cept for the contemporary hair dress, the lat- 
ter portrait possesses a marked kinship with 
the spirit and textural splendor of the Italian 
primitive painters. New England landscapes 
and recent still lifes are also included. 





They Doubtless Did 


More fuel for the renewed controversy on 
the question “Did the Father of His Country 
Sit or Stand Across the Delaware” comes 
from Lee Woodward Zeigler, artist of New- 
burgh, N. Y., who writes: “Without entering 
into the debate of the megits of Leutze’s pic- 
ture, or whether or not Washington did stand 
up in the boat (which recent testimony, how- 
ever, would seem to settle), I would like to 
say that much would have depended upon the 
boat. 

“I spent my youthful summers camping on 
an island where the Susquehanna broadens out 
to lose itself in Chesapeake Bay, and there I 
learned to be a pretty good river-man. We 
had two boats, one a round, lap-steak affair 
of the most precarious balance, the other of a 
heavy flat-bottomed type, similar to the one 
in the painting, in which one could have 
danced a jig. Of like height and build to 


Washington, I often stood up in it, painting 
or when I wanted to see what was going on 
(as he doubtless did!). And the Susquehanna 
at that point is many times wider than the 
Delaware. 

“Or—did the horses sit down, too?” 


Corinth Works Circuitep: In response 
to the demand from out-of-town museums for 
a traveling exhibition of the work of Lovis 
Corinth, shown last season in New York, 
the artist’s son, Thomas Corinth, has sent to 
Europe for additional works. Rochester, Al- 
bany and Boston in the East; Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
places in the West, and Milwaukee and Kan- 
sas City in the Mid-West, form the itinerary 
of three traveling shows, each comprising 
from 20 to 30 oils and a number of drawings 
and etchings. 
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Housing Problem: Grace Atsee (Wood-Engraving) 


Philadelphia Jury Leaves Little Dross 


Grace ALBEE, whose exquisite craftsman- 
ship has been widely recognized in recent 
months, has been designated as the winner 
of the $75 prize for the best example in the 
15th annual exhibition of American prints 
at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. Her winning 
effort is Housing Problem, a wood engraving 
that carries a humorous note. First honorable 
mention went to Eugene Morley for Pothole, 
and second honorable mention was presented 
to Will Barnet for Girl at Window. 


The exhibition, writes Dorothy Grafly of 
he Philadelphia Record, proves “the case for 
a good jury” and she salutes Nura, Ralph 
Pearson, Wharton Esherick, Peggy Bacon and 
Weldon Baily for assembling one of the year’s 
best print shows. 

“Prints that are commonplace,” continues 
Miss Grafly, “whatever their other qualifi- 
cations, have been ruthlessly eliminated, and 
what remains so far outshines the American 
section of the current Print Club interna- 
tional that America takes her place with the 
best—and with no apologies. 

“The Art Alliance thus presents an Amer- 
ican art as national in flavor as any Polish or 
Hungarian section; a nationalism no longer 
photographic of mind, but dealing with un- 
dercurrents of American life.” 

“The time has passed to over-estimate the 
importance of physical appearances; what 
matters is neither the people nor the land as 
separate entities, but the people and the land 
as inter-related, reacting one upon the other 
for weal or woe. What man does to the land; 
what the land does to man—that is material 
for the American stilus; and in America it is 
a 10-to-1 shot that the stilus is discarded for 
the wood-engraver’s tool or the lithographic 
crayon. 

“Perhaps; at the: moment, we are feeling 
too intensely to express ourselves in the 
etching medium. We want to hue and 
slash and get it off our chests, whatever it 
may be, and wherever it is found. That ap- 
proach to art is felt in work from all parts 
of the Iand, East, West, North and South— 
a great sweeping movement of feeling that 
bodes well for the future. 
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“Steel Town, by H. Sternberg, for instance, 
is more than a picture of some particular 
spot. It sums up the life of the steel worker, 
quietly but intensely, and without the damn- 
ing obviousness of cartoon propaganda. Cen- 
tered over worker shacks is a church gable 
with a great crucifix, but towering above the 
crucifix are formidable shapes of the steel- 
mill. In the foreground, mutely, but significant- 
ly, are accents of black cemetery crosses. 

“That trend toward emotional dissection 
may be found in various prints. Particularly 
pointed is such a lithograph as Rita Albers’ 
The Hill with house shacks from which outer 
segments have been torn to show settings for 
life within. 

“In an exhibition where there is so little 
dross it is impossible to give, within limited 
space, more than the flavor of what may be 
found. To each visitor there will be another 
meaning, because the show is so diversified 
that no one person can share all the experi- 
ences it presupposes. 

“Note, however, the work of Wanda Gag, 
who moves from fairy story to devastation; 
Eugene Morley, Clara Mahl, Paul F. Ber- 
danier, Sr., Margaret Lowengruad, Bernice 
Jamieson, Peter Hurd, L. S. Makinson, Will 
Barnet and Grace Albee.” 

Miss Grafly’s only adverse criticism was 
that a jury “so courageous” should have leaned 
so heavily for honor awards “upon the lure 
of the technical.” 





Sue Makes “Cogurttaces”: Something 
unique in the field of decorative arts, “fan- 
tasies of the seas in coquillages” by Madame 
La Comtesse de la Morinere are on view at 
the Jacques Seligmann Gallery, New York, 
through the month of December. The “co- 
quillages” are iridescent shells, collected from 
near and far-off shores and are mounted upon 
clay. The examples by the Countess De La 
Morinere were exhibited at the Paris Exposi- 
tion this past summer and were given a place 
of honor between the pavilions of the jewelers 
and the silversmiths. Paul Valery, who first 
saw the possibilities and beauty of these 
pieces, dedicated a poem to them. 
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Gigantic Sculptures 


To Grace N. Y. Fair “ 


DoMINATING a multi-million-dollar Central 
Mall at the forthcoming 1939 New York | 
World’s Fair will be the largest portrait statue 
to be fashioned by mankind since the Egyp- 
tians hewed out the figure of Rameses II in 
the land of the Nile. It will be a 65-foot fig- 
ure of George Washington by the American 
sculptor, James Earle Fraser, and will be 
dedicated exactly 150 years after the first 
President arrived in New York for his in- 
auguration. This, however, will be only a 
small part of the sculpture announced for 
the broad Mall at the Fair. 

The calm figure of Washington will gaze 
across “Washington Square” on two groups 
of sculptures by Paul Manship, depicting the 
passage and moods of time, and including 
the largest sundial in the world. Also Wash- 
ington will gaze upon the two theme struc- 
tures: the largest ball and the largest tri- 
angular spire ever constructed by man. 

Standing solidly and significantly, behind 
the huge figure of Washington will be four 
tall figures representing the foundations of 
the republic, depicting Freedom of the Press, 
Freedom of Religion, Freedom of Assembly 
and Freedom of Speech, all of which will be 
sculptured by Leo Friedlander. 

The Mall, designed by William and Geoffrey 
Platt, will typify the spirit of the Fair; the 
“world of tomorrow.” A great, luxurious ave- 
nue lined with beautiful buildings, sculptures 
and murals, lit ingeniously by mercury lamps 
hidden in trees, and oriented to bisect the 
famous Statue of Liberty in New York harbor, 
will be one of the wonders of the Fair. 

Washington will be shown in civilian clothes, 
holding his cocked hat; courageous, com- 
manding and dignified, “entirely lacking 
aggressiveness and with an expression of 
aloof kindness.” The Freedom of the Press 
group will be a female figure perched high 
and partially nude to denote “the unadorned 
truth” of the press, writing on a sheet as a 
wise owl looks on. Below will be a printer 
at a Benjamin Franklin style press. In tribute 
to the moral standard of the press one of the 
figures reading the publication will be a child. 

Freedom of Religion will be a pure, girl- 
ish figure with her face raised worshipfully 
to the sky and clasping in her hand a prayer 
book. Freedom of Assembly, which includes 
the combined thoughts of freedom of assem- 
bly and the right of petition, will be a fe- 
male holding her hands as if using a scale. 
At her feet will be a crushed serpent, and at 
the base an assembly being harangued by 
a speaker. Freedom of Speech will be a figure 
of a man talking as though into a microphone, 
and, at the base, a gathering of people. 

Other sculptures to be erected along the 
avenue will be two 120-foot pylons by Carl 
Jennewein; three sculptures showing mankind 
in the primitive by George H. Snowden; two 
groups showing mankind in progress by Carl 
L. Schmitz; and three sculptures by Edmund 
Amateis on American folk lore. Paul Bunyan, 
Strap Buchner, “Johnny Appleseed“ and 
others will be depicted. 

Paul Manship’s huge sundial, rising 50 feet 
in the air, will really tell time by casting a 
great shadow on a green grass hbase. 





129,489 Visir Carnecirt: Attendance at the 
Carnegie International, which closed Dec. 5, 
was one of the highest in the history of the 
exhibitions, 129,489. This is 16,000 more than 
visited the show last year. Forty paintings 
were sold, most of which will remain in Pitts- 


burgh collections. 
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New York Municipal 
Galleries Reopen 


Tue Irautan RENAISSANCE art gallery which 
the late Thomas Fortune Ryan built at 3 
East 67th Street, New York, to house his 
famous private collections has been made 
available to the Municipal Art Galleries 
through the courtesy of the Ryan estate. The 
loan of the building, which has stood dark 
for several years, brings excellent exhibition 
facilities to the groups of local artists who 
used to hold shows in a renovated brownstone 
house at 62 West 53rd Street, before it was 
torn down for the construction of the new 
Sixth Avenue subway. 

The new galleries will be operated by the 
Municipal Art Committee under the same 
plan that was used in the old location. This 
plan offers to all creative artists of New 
York City the opportunity to publicly pre- 
sent their work without expense and with- 
out a jury of selection. Upon application, ex- 
hibition space is given to groups of artists 
with a membership of ten to fifteen. Space is 
allotted in the order of receipt, and groups 
may be self-organized or members of an exist- 
ing organization. Four groups of artists ex- 
hibit at one time, the exhibitions continuing 
for three weeks. At the Ryan quarters only 
two rooms will be utilized because of the 
expense of maintenance, but in these two 
rooms will be space for 150 exhibits. The 
first exhibition opens Dec. 15.- 

The success of the Municipal gallery plan 
was well proven at the former quarters, where 
from January, 1936, to May, 1937, nearly 900 
artists showed their work and approximately 
30,000 visitors saw the exhibitions. The com- 
mittee now has on file applications from near- 
ly 1,000 artists, two-thirds of whom have 
never exhibited in the Municipal Art Gal- 
leries. 

Thomas Fortune Ryan, last of a generation 
of financiers, built his gallery in 1913, when 
he found his own residence too small to hold 
his rapidly growing art collection. Five years 
after Mr. Ryan’s death in 1928, the collection 
was sold at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries for $409,354. 





Southeastern Texans 


A total of 154 works were selected by a 
jury from 643 entries for the November ex- 
hibition of Southeast Texas artists held at the 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts. Though no 
cash prizes were offered at the show, the di- 
rector, James Chillman, Jr., announced that 
“the high quality of the work selected merited 
the awarding of 13 honorable mentions.” 

The following artists were honored: Paul 
Rodda Cook, San Antonio; Boyer Gonzales, 
Jr., San Antonio; William James Houliston, 
Jr., Houston; Robert Joy, Houston; Lucie H. 
Locke, Corpus Christi; Blanch Heim Nice, 
Houston; Lonnie Rees, San Antonio; Lorene 
David, Beaumont; Adolph J. Emig, Houston; 
Clarence Jack Finney, College Station; Ed- 
ward M. Schiwetz, Houston; Virginia Worth- 
ington, San Antonio; and Emily Rutland, 
Robstown. 





SmitH GALLERY Reopens: The George Wal- 
ter Vincent Smith Art Gallery, Springfield, 
Mass., opened its new season last month with 
several new galleries added to show more ade- 
quately the museum’s permanent collection. 
An exhibition of “New Horizons in American 
Art,” organized last year by the Modern Mu- 
seum, is on view until Dec. 19. From Dec. 24 
to Jan. 7 the exhibition will be of posters by 
E. McKnight Kauffer. 
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Reclining Figure: Maurice Sterne (Drawing) 


Thirty Sterne Drawings Latest Bender Gift 


THIRTY DRAWINGS by Maurice Sterne, cover- 
ing the artist’s career from 1909 to the pres- 
ent time, have been presented to the San Fran- 
cisco Museum by its “modern Medici,” Albert 
M. Bender. Sterne, whose wide travels have 
contributed a great deal to his art, has been 
in San Francisco the past two years teaching 
at the California School of Fine Arts and pre- 
paring for murals to be done in the Depart- 
ment of Justice Building in Washington. The 
Bender drawings, exhibited as a unit through 
December, include several sketches for this 
latter project and indicate that the artist’s 
California sojourn has resulted in a stepping 
up of the power that resides in a Sterne fig- 
ure. 

On the occasion of a retrospective show 
in 1933 Sterne stated his artistic credo as 
an endeavor to fuse three essential elements: 


instinct, environment and tradition. In the 
Bender drawings these three factors interplay 
through the design in varying intensities. The 
most constant, probably, is his instinct—a 
conditioning force with Sterne that accounts 
for the sombre, melancholy color in his paint- 
ings and the close-knit economy of his design. 
Environment has contributed several stages 
in the artist’s growth, the best known of which 
is his Bali period (1912-14) in. which the 
drawings catch the rhythm of Oriental life. 
Tradition has always counted heavily in 
Sterne’s make-up. Early in his career he 
journeyed to France and Italy and found in- 
spiration in the work of Cézanne, Mantegna, 
and Piero della Francesca. By nature a clas- 
sicist, he has gone back to the old masters 
for each new strengthening of his formal tech- 
nique. 





A Bruce for Hawaii 


The Honolulu Academy of Fine Arts has 
just purchased Edward Bruce’s Cassis Sur 
Mer, a landscape painted in the Southern part 
of France. In this canvas Bruce has painted 
a panoramic view of box-like houses clustered 
around a square strip of blue water. Beyond 
the village lie fertile, sunny fields, edging 
against rising blue mountains, while in the 
middle distance may be seen a long line of 
trees swelling along the ridge like blue-green 
train smoke. 

Bruce is known particularly for painting 
the full green lushness of mid-summer, turned 
and growing fields and deep blue hills caught 
just before the descent of the long shadows 
of night. , 





Grant Print ANNUAL: The Annual Black 
and White Show of the Grant Studios will be 
held this year between Jan. 10 and 24 at the 
gallery’s new Manhattan address, 175 Mac- 
dougal Street. Now in its fifth consecutive 
year, this show has grown steadily and is ex- 
pected to crowd the even larger quarters taken 
by the gallery this fall. Both prints and sculp- 
ture are included. Full details are listed in 
the “Where To Show” column, page 34, of 
this issue. 


$1,000 Poster Contest 


A first prize of $1,000 and fourteen other 
cash prizes will be awarded by the Devoe 
& Raynolds Company to winners of a “Drive 
Safely” poster contest this winter. The con- 
test, open to all American artists, ‘professional 
or amateur, will start Feb. 1 and close April 
29. The posters will be exhibited in Radio 
City, New York, at the end of the contest, and 
exhibits of the prize-winners will be held in 
schools, stores, etc., throughout the country 
for several months. The judges, well-known 
professional artists and others prominent in 
public life and welfare work, will be an- 
nounced before the contest begins. 

“The purpose of this competition,” says Ivor 
Kenway, Devoe Advertising Manager, “is to 
get posters that will help reduce the ap- 
palling toll of auto accidents due to careless 
driving . . . The contest is non-commercial. We 
do want to obtain the good will of artists, 
but that is our only selfish interest. No con- 
testant will be required to use Devoe artists’ 
materials, nor will he be askéd what materials 
he used.” Mr. Kenway also said that the con- 
test had the approval of W. H. Cameron, man- 
aging director of the National Safety Council. 
For prospectus containing rules and entry 
blanks, address Mr. Kenway at 34 Olives 
Street, Newark. N. J. 
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The Eternal City: Peter Biume (Detail) 


Peter Blume Tilts With a Paper Dictator 


Peter Biume spent the last three years, 
two of them as a Guggenheim Fellow in Italy, 
laboring on his magnum opus “against war 
and Fascism.” While one painting “in pro- 
duction” for three years may resemble some 
strange offspring of the “crop control” theory, 
the latest Blume sensation, The Eternal City, 
is no ordinary canvas. The picture, exhibited 
at the Julien Levy Gallery in New York, is 
undoubtedly the year’s most elaborate easel 
effort, a large area meticulously painted in 
the technique of the miniaturist and the clean- 
cut draughtsmanship of the expert surrealist. 

A lurid green papier-mache head of Mus- 
solini has sprung from the ruins of ancient 
Rome to glower upon the destruction totali- 
tarianism has wrought upon a modern civili- 
zation. Like Blume’s Carnegie winner, South 
of Scranton, this later “shocker” has created 
more than a ripple in New York art circles. 

A consensus of the critics, however, indi- 
cates that three years were too many. Jerome 
Klein of the Post, only advocate of the move- 
ment “against war and Fascism” among New 
York newspaper critics was left rather cold. 
“A blow three years in preparation,” he wrote, 
“can be either terrific, or else it can arrive 
spent from sheer effort of preparing it. Mr. 
Blume’s blow is not terrific. But then it 
doesn’t have to be, for it turns out he is hit- 
ting at a paper dictator . . . It’s rebellion in 
miniature, not in dramatic focus.” 

Turning from the anti-Fascist aspect to 
the pure pictorial spectacle, Mr. Klein found 
that “here again Mussolini gets in the way. 
That bright green head simply kills off some 
of the subtlest values in the work. Although 
Blume has achieved some remarkably fine ari- 
istry, I can’t help feeling he has taken in an 
indigestible element in the paper dictator. 
Only a live monster can make one’s blood 
rise.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun hated to see “a 
young American laboring so hard to lampoon 
the leader of a foreign government.” This, 
he wrote, “is an odd undertaking for an Amer- 
ican artist. The scriptures recommend pluck- 
ing the beam out of one’s own eye before at- 
tending to the motes in the orbs of one’s 
neighbors, and heaven knows we have enough 
things to correct in our own political sys- 
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tem without attending to the procedures of 
the States of which we have, at the most, 
but a hearsay knowledge.” 

To Emily Genauer of the World Telegram 
all of The Eternal City’s intricacies spoke “a 
comparatively simple message and one that 
has been said with more directness and great- 
er force in countless cartoons appearing in 
the press and in the left-wing publications.” 

Edward Alden Jewell in the Times felt it 
would be fruitless for him to venture far into 
the picture’s maze of symbolical interpreta- 
tions, and concerned himself chiefly “with the 
artistic means employed by an artist who, 
whatever his qualifications as a political propa- 
gandist, does know how to paint.” 





Another American artist to lampoon 
Europe’s political leaders is A. Z. 
Krust, whose “Two Generations” is in- 
cluded in the American Artists Con- 
gress exhibition at 550 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, until Dec. 31. The painting 
is reproduced below without comment. 





Younger Sculptors 


ELoncATED, distorted abstractions, nymphs, 
playful children and serious adults portrayed 
in varying degrees of technique and reality 
mix company with no harmful results in the 
“Sculpture Contrast” exhibition at the Clay 
Club Gallery, New York. 

Matthew Safferson holds down the extreme 
end of modernism with a Woman and Daugh- 
ter in rhythmic forms. For the conservative 
end is Frank Eliscu’s Sea Siren riding a dol- 
phin. Dorothea Denslow’s Pelican Rider lends 
a note of childlike gayety, while Ilse Eryth- 
ropel’s Man Walking stresses stern reality. 
Opposite stands Elizabeth Straub’s quiet Ma- 
donna and George Cerny’s nude, Dawn. Other 
exhibitors include Margaret Bartlett, Ruth 
Van Loon, Sahl Swartz and two newcomers, 
Albert Wein and David Gilleylen. 

In the catalogue foreword, the Clay Club 
adopts a slogan, “Collect the Younger Sculp- 
tors” and explains: “In this gallery are ex- 
hibited works by young professional sculp- 
tors. Their pieces are full of vigor and orig- 
inality—expressions of fresh creative person- 
alities. . . . It has always been fashionable to 
buy art largely by the size of the artist’s name 
and reputation. We suggest a new game—guess 
the big sculptors of tomorrow, pick a genius, 
judge and collect good art on its merits. In 
short, be a patron.” 

A new activity of the Clay Club is the 
launching of a travelling exhibition of sculp- 
ture. The first, containing 42 pieces, is now 
being shown at Amherst College. Sculpture 
in travelling shows has presented peculiar dif- 
ficulties in the matter of crating and trans- 
portation. The Club has solved this problem 
by using its own trucking facilities and tak- 
ing full responsibility for packing and un- 
packing.” 





Christmas in Art (Cover) 


In the Yuletide spirit, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art has arranged a special exhibi- 
tion of all types of art to illustrate from its 
permanent collection the “Christmas Story in 
Art,” beginning Dec. 19 and continuing to 
Jan. 2. Paintings, sculpture, prints, book illus- 
trations, tapestries, ivories, bronzes and other 
objects will be included, many of them among 
the museum’s most important works. 

The four main events in the Christmas story 
to be illustrated are: the Nativity; the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds; the Adoration of the 
Magi; and the Flight into Egypt. Among the 
better known paintings in the show will be 
Fra Angelico’s lyrical Nativity, with its de- 
lightful restrained movement at the scene of 
the birth; Mantegna’s Adoration of the Shep- 
herds; an El Greco Nativity full of the pealing 
music of Christmas Eve; Quentin Massy’s 
Adoration of the Kings, crowded with the eager 
Wise Men of the East. (reproduced on the 
cover of this number of THe Art Dicest) ; 
and paintings by David, Bosch, and the School 
of Giotto. Of the more modern works the 
drawing of the Flight into Egypt by William 
Blake is outstanding. 





Acrees witH Barrie: Charles A. Morgen- 
thaler, Missouri artist, writes: “The comments 
of Mr. Erwin Barrie [quoted last issue] are 
worth reproducing in large type. We all be- 
lieve in real modern art, which would include 
modern design of our streamline trains, cars, 
buildings, as well as painting. But we need 
to crowd out this ‘hokum’ parading under the 
name of modern art, which as Mr. Barrie says 
is a refuge for an artist who isn’t an artist. 
As I see it, real modern art takes as much 
thought as the more conservative.” 
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Maine Marines 





THE POUNDING SURF against the massive 
rocks of the Maine coast has been painted in 
an authoritative manner by Jay Connaway, ex- 
hibiting his coastal and open sea canvases at 
the Macbeth Galleries, New York, until Dec. 
24. Connaway, Indiana born, first saw the sea 
when he was 18, and since then has made the 
Atlantic the theme for his life’s work. All 
year he lives on Monhegan Island, 12 miles 
off the coast of Maine, where he paints in 
rather deep and contrasting tones the move- 
ment and moods of the sea. 


Each painter of marines inevitably brings 
to mind the American master, Winslow Hom- 
er. The affinity between Connaway and Homer 
is explained and defended by Henry McBride 
of the New York Sun. “Anyone who has ever 
seen the Maine rocks in a picture by Homer 
finds it impossible to forget the stark sym- 
bolism with which that artist invested them. 
They are not just rocks. They are a soul- 
chilling danger to the sailor in time of storm, 
they are a safe protection to the land dweller 
who lives behind them--and they have an 
implacable solidity attesting the timelessness 
of this old world and completely refuting the 
suspicion of modern scientists that this globe 
is merely a coagulation of vagrant gases. 


“But shall marine painting stop just be- 
cause one man succeeded so well with it? 
The question is almost infantile. Of course, 
marine painting must go on, if painting it- 
self is to go on, and Connaway shows ad- 
mirable courage in insisting upon this. Win- 
slow Homer did not blossom to perfection 
when young and Connaway has plenty of time 
yet in which to blossom. 

“The correct preparation for such flowering 
seems to be the saturation of the artist in sea 
air, and to this treatment the artist is sub- 
mitting himself. In the course of time the sea 
teaches its language to devout worshippers and 
even unveils some of its mysteries. To the in- 
tense worshipper it finally becomes a god, a 
devil and complete religion in itself, and 
when that point is reached it no longer mat- 
ters what Winslow Homer discovered—what 
anybody else discovered—there will be rev- 
elations that will dictate the manner in 
which they are to be painted and which will 
be as authentic as proofs of Holy Writ. 

“In the meantime Connaway captures the 
lighter and more lyrical moods with ease and 
the Macbeth Galleries are filled with pictures 
that sea-lovers can accept without any sense 
of shame. They are not, however, monumental. 
Will this artist ever achieve the monumental? 
That depends upon him. I myself have no 
recipes for monumentality up my sleeve.” 






15th December, 1937 


Launching the Dory: Jay Connaway (See Article Above) 
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Meridian: Freperick J. Waucu 


Waugh Wins—A Story Four-Times Told 


Freperick J. WAaucu, American painter of 
the sea, “has something” that the people like 
—at least those who cast ballots for their fa- 
vorites at the Carnegie International. For the 
fourth successive year this artist has been re- 
turned the winner of the International's Pop- 
ular Prize, on the basis of votes cast by visi- 
tors from Nov. 14 to 28 inclusive. Four .years 
ago his Tropical Seas received the popular 
approval; a year later it was his Ante Meri- 
dian; in 1936 the honor went to The Big 
Water; this year Meridian was the winner. 
Somewhere amid this series of repeated acco- 
lades conferred upon a 76-year-old veteran 
who “knows what the people want” may be 
culled a lesson in psychology and popular 
aesthetics. 

Besides Mr. Waugh, only one other artist 
has won the Carnegie’s $200 honorarium two 
years in succession, Malcolm Parcell who fin- 
ished first in 1924 and 1925. The closest com- 
petitors of the Waugh picture this year in 
the order of their preference were: The Coun- 
try Doctor by Lauren Ford (American), A 
Game of Patience by Meredith Frampton 
(English), Ophelia by Gerald Brockhurst 
(English), On the Brodhead by Edward W. 
Redfield (American), Portrait of Miss Jane 
Flaccus by A. K. Lawrence (English), Af- 
ternoon in March by Jonas Lie (American), 
Two Women Sleeping by Jose de Torores 


(Spanish), The Burial by Czeslaw Wadowis- 
zewski (Polish), and Steel, Steam and Smoke 
by Everett Warner (American). 

Thus popular approval was confined, with 
two exceptions, to American and English art- 
ists. Of the paintings which received awards 
from the International jury, the first-prize 
winner, Georges Braque’s The Yellow Cloth, 
polled the most votes, far down the list. 





Burbank’s Return 


Returning from romantic Guatemala with 
the fruits of a year’s painting among the In- 
dians, Addison Burbank is showing a large 
selection of these water colors at the Ferargil 
Galleries, New York, until Dec. 20. Since his 
first exhibition at these galleries eleven years 
ago, Burbank has worked in Paris, Brittany, 
the Cote d’Azur and Italy, and has exhibited 
in France and England. In 1933 he painted a 
mural of the discovery of Florida by Ponce 
de Leon for the Florida Building in the Chi- 
cago Exposition. This painting now hangs 
permanently in the Florida State Capitol. 

It has been said that through Burbank’s 
water colors there “pass in parade Indian 
types from San Sebastian, bathing in rivers 
with torsos naked to the air; the merchants 
from the cold highlands who come trotting 
over the picturesque mountain trails of the 
Occident; the twisting streets of the little 
villages which have an air half-Spanish and 


half-Indian.” 
Wall Paper as Art 


An “art” exhibition of wall papers—the first 
to be held anywhere—is current at the Al- 
bright Gallery, Buffalo, until Jan. 16, the re- 
sult of many months of sleuthing for this 
generally uncollected decoration. Presented as 
an historical survey from 1700 to the present 
time, the show contains more than 300 items 
gathered from Europe and America. An il- 
lustrated catalogue contains an introduction 
on the history of this decorative art written 
by A. C. Knight and Robert Tyler Davis. 

The only two museums in the country with 
extensive wall paper collections, the Rhode 
Island School of Design and the Cooper 
Union Museum, have co-operated, and among 
the private collectors one of the most generous 
lenders is the well known decorator, Nancy 


McClelland. 
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J Signing of the Constitution: Junius Brutus STEARNS 
Courtesy of Fridenberg Galleries 


Commemorating the Immortal “Signers” 


IN CELEBRATION of the 150th anniversary 
of the signing of the Constitution, a com- 
pany of more than 200 portraits of those 
who affixed their names to that document and 
the preceding Declaration of Independence, 
together with members of their families, have 
been assembled for exhibition at the Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington, by the Constitutional 
Sesquicentennial Commission. Unique as the 
first exhibition of a large group of persons 
associated in the formation of the United 
States government, this loan show has the 
artistic value of presenting a fair cross-section 
of early American portraiture in which the 
mediocre hangs with its artistic betters and 
the state of colonial painting is honestly seen. 
Arranged by Mrs. McCock Knox, chairman 
of the Portrait Committee, the show, which 
continues until February, includes examples 
by nearly all of the best early painters, and 
provides, according to Edward Alden Jewell, 
New York Times critic, “a fund of informa- 
tion, entertainment and general profit that 
amply rewards the visitor.” 

It took courage to sign those two papers 
now being commemorated. The Declaration of 
Independence meant then as any other time 
one thing: revolution. After the Revolution 
the Colonies, harassed by the difficulties of a 
loose Confederation, met at Philadelphia to 
work out a more co-operative arrangement 
among the states which, faced with a common 
enemy were co-operative enough, but when left 
to themselves were jealous and unbending of 
their own rights. On the one side were the 
“large” states, led by Virginia with its “Vir- 
ginia Plan.” On the other side were the small- 
er states with the “New Jersey Plan.” The 
problem was representation by population or 
by states. 

The answer that was finally adopted was 
the “Connecticut Plan”—a compromise in 
which the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment included both types of representation, 
the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
Popular sovereignity was born, in travail to 
be sure, but set down for all time in the Con- 
stitution of the United States: “We, the peo- 
ple . . .” It was, as John Fiske has so aptly 
written: “The critical period in American 
history.” 

It follows that the men involved in these 
history-making episodes had character, and if 
Europe had better painters she had certainly 
no better sitters. 
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The artists who painted these people and 
their families wrote the first chapter in Ameri- 
can art history. The present exhibition has 
a generous representation of most of the im- 
portant names; there are 11 portraits by Gil- 
bert Stuart, nine by John Singleton Copley— 
Tory though he was,—seven by Thomas Sully, 
20 by Charles Willson Peale, one by Benjamin 
West. Other names appearing in the show are: 
John Wesley Jarvis, John Trumbull, John 
Wollaston, Rembrandt Peale, Ralph Earl, John 
Smibert, Ezra Ames, Adolf Ulric Wertmuller, 
Asher Brown Durand, Chester Harding, Ed- 
ward Greene Malbone, James Peale, James 
Sharples, John Hesselius, Emanuel Leutze, and 
others in addition to a number of “unknowns.” 

An historical painting included with the 
many portraits is Junius Brutus Stearns’ Sign- 
ing of the Constitution, painted in 1856 and 
recently selected by the President as the basis 
for the engraving of the new 3-cent stamp 
commemorating the occasion. The painting, 
loaned by a private collector, was a feature 
of the loan exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Opera in 1889 in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of the inauguration of George Wash- 
ington. 

Concerning the unevenness of the pictures 
from an artistic point of view, John Hill 
Morgan, in the catalogue introduction, re- 
minds the visitor that “there was no school 
of art, as such, in North America until the 
Columbian Academy of Painting was opened 
in New York City in 1792 by Archibald Rob- 
ertson and his brother, and our early painters 
were either visiting artists of mediocre abil- 
ity who had come to the colonies to engage 
in painting as a livelihood, or were largely 
self-taught, or among that important group 
of men who studied under Benjamin West in 
London from 1764 and almost to his death in 
1820.” 





Researcu Stupio Awarps: Selection of the 
first of the five artists to be awarded the Re- 
search Studio fellowships has been made for 
the current season, and on Jan. 1 the artists 
will take residence for four months in the 
newly-finished buildings at Maitland, Florida. 
The artists chosen are: Walter Addison, New 
York; A. L. Chanin, Philadelphia; Ralston 
Crawford, Exton, Pa.; Carsen Davenport, 
Danville, Va., and George Marinko, Water- 
bury, Conn. The fellowships are made possible 
through a fund provided by Mrs. Edward Bok. 


Boston’s “Dossena” 


[Continued from page 5] 
visible through the microscope—a condition 
which has never been simulated.” 

The final test, on the provenance of the 
marble, revealed the interesting fact that with 
the exception of the left hand slab containing 
one of the coats of arms, the tomb had been 
made of Carrara marble. The latter piece was 
identified as a marble quarried near Olympia, 
a type used extensively by the Romans. Since 
the previous test had indicated that this slab 
was genuinely antique it is supposed that 
the modern restorer had found it somewhere 
with the Sabello coat of arms and then pro- 
ceeded to arrange a Sabello tomb from the 
antique recumbent figure and the apparently 
authentic tomb proper in his possession. 

From these findings, then, the tomb ap- 
pears to be an authentic 15th century work 
which has been marred by partial re-chiseling; 
outright addition of the obituary inscription; 
the addition of one fake coat of arms; one 
antique coat of arms that did not originally 
belong to the tomb; and two fake pilaster 
capitals. Nowhere in the Boston announce- 
ment is Dossena mentioned, nor the price paid 
for the tomb, though it is stated that the 
piece was formerly attributed to Mino da 
Fiesole. 

Summarizing the findings, Dr. Edgell writes, 
in the Museum Bulletin, “In any case, the 
director would like to emphasize in conclu- 
sion the fact that the tomb is put on exhibi- 
tion because it is a beautiful object. The pub- 
lic is entitled to the opinion of the museum 
as to its condition and authenticity, which 
the museum hereby announces. If, on the 
other hand, scholars are still unconvinced, 
they are of course entirely welcome to their 
opinions. The authorities of the museum would 
not feel injured to find themselves in dis- 
agreement with any honest scholar. Nobody, 
no matter what his opinion, would deny the 
beauty of the tomb, and therefore the pro- 
priety of its exhibition.” 





Brooklyn's Silver Show 

A loan collection of notable treasures in 
antique silver serves as the introductory fea- 
ture to the Exhibition of Contemporary In- 
dustrial and Handwrought Silver, on view un- 
til Jan. 16 at the Brooklyn Museum. Arranged 
by Miss Louise Chase of the Museum staff, 
the show includes, in addition to the introduc- 
tory section, a display of tools and technique 
in working silver, and the main display of 
contemporary work from both large manu- 
factories and smaller handcraft shops. 

Among the older pieces included are Har- 
vard University’s John Coney cup, an en- 
graved Paul Revere mug from the Halsey 
Collection, a pair of flagons by Benjamin Burt 
from the collection of Mrs. William A. Put- 
nam, Jr., a tankard by Jacob Boelen, a por- 
ringer by Bartholomew Schaats, and a tea 
service in the Adam tradition by John Ver- 
non. In addition to the 18th century exam- 
ples from New England, New York and the 
South, are pieces illustrating contemporary 
Danish and Mexican silversmithing. The tech- 
nique exhibit is supplemented during the show 
by moving pictures and lectures. A unique 
method of display, simulating miniature store 
window effects, has been devised to set off 
the various examples. 





Fatuer or “Tiny Taps” Dies: Gustave Ver- 
beek, cartoonist who originated the “Tiny 
Tads,” elfin creatures with long ears who ap- 
peared in New York Herald comic strips 
25 years ago, died on Dec. 5 at the age of 
seventy. 
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Into a New Era . 


AMERICAN ART has taken a step beyond the 
“American Scene” stage of its development, 
was the verdict of Dorothy Grafly of the Phil- 
adelphia Record after viewing an exhibition 
of oils by “American Scene” exponents at the 
Art Alliance. A new “era of understanding” 
has entered into the work of these national- 
istic painters who supplied the “first art vehi- 
cle to focus interest at home.” The exhibitors, 
John Steuart Curry, Thomas Hart Benton, Joe 
Jones, Alexander James, Frank Mechau, 
Andree Ruellan, Daniel Celantano, Lee Town- 
send, Doris Lee, Molly Luce and David Mc- 
Cosh, were selected by Maynard Walker of 
the Walker Galleries, New York. 


“To those who have pounced upon art of 
the ‘American Scene’ type as_ superficial,” 
writes Miss Grafly, “present evidences of 
change should prove illuminating. No nation, 
much less its art can run before it can walk, 
and the ‘American scene’ was the first art 
vehicle to focus interest at home and to stir 
enough discussion to enlarge the focus. 


“Once artists trained their eyes on the ac- 
tual scene; once they painted it, thereby al- 
lowing it to sink into their emotional con- 
sciousness, they began to think and to feel 
in the idiom of their homeland. 


“The result of an admittedly naive enthu- 
siasm for gas tanks, telegraph poles, railroad 
tracks, 19th century housing eyesores and 
other American physical phenomena has been 
the rapid and amazing ,recession of foreign 
subject matter on canvas and in print. 


“Travelogue art has been relegated to the 
screen and the rotogravure page; while the 
present-day American who goes abroad to 
travel and study does so to broaden his back- 
ground and to return, not with new pictures 
of old places, but with new ideas that may 
be trained upon pictorial material more tuned 
to his own experience. 


“That admirable result might not have been 
achieved, however, had it not been for ‘Ameri- 
can scene’ pioneers. 

“Paintings by John Steuart Curry, now on 
view, march forward into a new era of in- 
tense emotional understanding of the country 
itself. Particularly appealing is Sanctuary, 
drenched floodscape with animals, domestic 
and wild, huddled together on a last dry spot 
of Mother Earth. It is, if you will, a story- 
telling picture, but more than that, it is a 
work of art... . Curry develops in his pictures 
intense feeling for the Middle West. 

“Frank Mechau’s Indian Fight, doubtless 
a blocking in of material for his much-dis- 
cussed Indian mural, suggests another native 
phase now somewhat remote, while Doris Lee, 
Joe Jones, David McCosh, Molly Luce, Lee 
Townsend, Andree Ruellan, Daniel Celentano 
and Alexander James add to the sense of rich 
national life with compositions that range 
from a large farm family at supper to Negroes 
shooting craps in a factory yard, and from 
a bleak highway in Oregon to a Hudson River 
excursion that, somehow, makes one think of 
an old Currier and Ives color print.” 
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he Card Players: Corrapvo Cacut 


Contemporary Italian Gallery Opens 


THrRoucH the Comet Gallery, newly opened 
at 10 East 52nd Street, New York, Americans 
are given an opportunity to observe contem- 
porary Italian painting. Brightly decorated 
with blue floors and spaciously arranged, the 
new gallery is under the direction of Coun- 
tess Anna Laetitia Pecci-Blunt, who opened 
a similar gallery in Rome four years ago. 
Both galleries stress the modern art move- 
ment in Italy. 

Some of the 27 painters included in the 
New York exhibition are internationally rec- 
ognized, while others are known only to the 
connoisseurs of their own country. While each 
of the artists strikes an individual note in 
his contributions, one common denominator 
characterizes the work—subdued color and 
rather confused compositions. Nor do these 
younger Italians go in for painting the pres- 
ent day life and conditions in their land. 
Propaganda is replaced by dreams. The voice 
of young Italy is soft spoken and its banner 
made up of strange fantasies. Perhaps this 
is because the Countess, after choosing the 
artists, allows them to make their own selec- 
tions. 

One entire section is devoted to the work of 
Corrado Cagli, who has contributed greatly 
to the revival of fresco painting in Italy. Chiri- 
co, whose white horses and broken Grecian 
columns have had their influence on the mod- 
ern art movement (particularly the Surreal- 
ists), is represented; as is Fausto Pirandello, 
son of the celebrated playwright, Luigi Pir- 
andello. Casorati, second prize winner in the 
Carnegie International this year and consid- 
ered the strongest painter of the group, works 
in a direct and robustly simple manner. Cam- 
pigli, Carra, Severni, De Pisis, and Savinio 
(brother of Chirico) are among those who lean 
towards Surrealism. Perhaps the most re- 
fined in style is Cerracchini, one of the Italian 
“candid” painters, whose work contrasts with 
the vague color of the landscape painter, Tosi. 

Other exhibitors are Montanarini, a direct 
painter, who seeks his inspiration from reality; 


Capogrossi, whose work bears the imprint of 
Paris; the young Guttuso, who has formed a 
group of Sicilian painters around him; Mafai, 
who leans towards lyrical naturalism and 
chromatic tones; Melli, . both >pairiter and 
sculptor; Menzio, most important of the. so- 
called “Six Turin Painters;”  Paulucci, also 
one of the shining lights of the Turin group; 
Pinna, whose work is noticeable for its. inti, 
macy; Tamburi, draughtsman and illustrator; 
De Grada, who has studied Cézanne; . Salva- 
dori, worker in mosaic; and Sassu, another 
prominent Milanese. ; 

“The initial exhibition itself,’ wrote. Eqd- 
ward Alden Jewell in the New York Times, 
“does not contain a great deal of work that 
promises to send all the Frenchmen back to 
Paris, or even to fill our own artists with de- 
spair. On the other hand, it communicates 
distinctly an air of freshness, both by vir- 
tue of the work itself and because so many 
of the exhibiting Italian artists are unknown 
or next to unknown over here.” 


Memorial to Field 


A one-man show that turned unexpectedly 
into a memorial exhibition happened in the 
case of Lester Field, whose water colors may 
be viewed at the Milch Gallery, New York, 
until Christmas. Three weeks before his show 
was scheduled to open Mr. Field was sud- 
denly taken ill and died without having seen 
his last exhibition hung. 

The artist spent most of his time in Paris, 
usually surrounded by a group of younger 
American artists, who were attracted by his 
warm generosity. Mr. Field, judging by the 
scenes of camel country, travelled much in 
Egypt and Morocco. Honest workmanship and 
a clear transparent light characterize his work. 
It is evident that he painted for pleasure and 
once a subject was selected, built up the 
picture step by step as he had carefully 
planned. 
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Courses &@ Marrakech: Raovut Dury 


Ecole de Paris in Colorful Display 


Cotor, the national characteristic of French 
painting, supplies the subjective thread that 
runs through the Perls Gallery’s second ex- 
hibition for “the young collector,” on view 
until Dec. 31. Dominating the show, which 
comprises 25 canvases fresh from the Paris 
branch of the firm, is a group of Utrillo 
street scenes, effectively representative of an 
artist whose popularity among American col- 
lectors is shared principally by Picasso and 
Matisse. Of particular interest among the 
Utrillos is the Moulin de la Galette, which 
like its fellows is a product of 1937. 

Lending a note of sombre solidity is Vla- 
minck, whose deep enamel-like color is seen 
to advantage in Paysage de Neige. A pair of 


flower subjects by Marc Chagall are in the 
artist's latest manner, a blending of greens 
and reds in a daring color combination. Raoul 
Dufy, gay virtuoso of the Ecole de Paris, has 
in the race track scene, Courses a Marrakech, 
once again made static a moment in time. The 
feminine charm of Suzanne Eisendieck is evi- 
dent in the subtle-toned Domteuse de Lions. 
Poetic water colors of Venice by Andre 
Marquet; two skillful “color passages” by 
Armand Guillaumin, last of the old Impres- 
sionists, who died in 1927 four years after 
Monet; a turbulent Soutine and a Picasso 
drawing of the 1923 vintage complete a care- 
fully chosen selection of oils, water colors, 
pastels, drawings and gouaches. 





Duet in Dayton 

The Dayton Art Institute is exhibiting dur- 
ing December the paintings of Dale Nichols 
and the hand woven textiles of Mrs. Dorothy 
Leibes, the same combination that comple- 
mented each other so effectively at the Joslyn 
Museum in Omaha, Nebraska, last September. 

In her textiles Mrs. Leibes uses unusual 
shades of blues, greens, yellows and the nat- 
ural homespun color. Possessing an individ- 
uality of style, Nichols depicts the scenes, 
characters and climate of his native Nebraska 
with forceful realism. “There is solidity in 
his mountains,” writes Kathryn Pinkney, 
“strength in the structure of his denuded 
trees, depth to his snow, and a fantastically 
individual touch to his color harmonies, and 
yet above all such honest realism in his land- 
scapes.” 


Childs of Boston 

A new art gallery has been opened in Bos- 
ton at 171 Néwbury Street by Charles D. 
Childs, formerly one of the owners of Good- 
man-Walker. The older firm will continue 
under the sole direction of Nelson Goodman 
at 605 Boylston treet. The dissolution of the 
partnership and opening of the new gallery 
represents an expansion on the part of both 
dealers to allow full attention to their special 
interests. 

Mr. Childs, well known to collectors as an 
expert on Americana and marine paintings, 
and a consultant to societies and museums, is 
also a contributor to several art magazines. 
Fourteen years at Goodspeed’s, five of them 
as manager of its print department, have given 
him a particularly wide experience in the 
print field. 
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Drexel Re-Opens 


THE reconstructed museum at Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, housing a selection of 
objects from the museum collections at the 
college and certain Drexel relics and trophies, 
is now open to the public. 

Of particular interest are the Tanagra fig- 
urines, fragments of old coptic textiles; an- 
cient Venetian and Greek glass, and an ex- 
tensive collection of 19th century ceramics. 
Important among the furniture pieces are a 
David Rittenhouse clock, the chess table made 
for Napoleon by a St. Helena carpenter and 
a number of examples of inlaid furniture and 
19th century wood carving. 

The collections have been arranged by the 
Advisory Art Committee of the college, with 
special interest to their study value. Many 
of the cases that stood originally in the old 
museum have been placed in the corridors of 
the main buildings where they are easily 
available to the students. Members of the 
committee include Edward P. Simon, archi- 
tect; Nicola D’Ascenzo, stained glass artist; 
Walker Hancock, sculptor; Samuel Yellin, 
artist and designer of wrought iron, and 
Dorothy Grafly, art critic, who is curator of 
the Drexel Museum and Picture Gallery. 





Colorado’s New Museum 

The latest of the nation’s institutions of 
higher learning to add an art museum to its 
educational equipment is the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. A large, well-equipped 
building has been erected on the campus of 
the university, built of native stone and in 
the architectural style which has been termed 
the “University of Colorado Style” because of 
its distinguished originality. The museum 
houses, in addition to the fine arts gallery, a 
number of collections of scientific and arch- 
eological interest. 

The functions of the fine arts gallery, under 
the direction of Muriel V. Sibell, head of 
the art department, will be to show exhibi- 
tions of the best from the past and the present 
in order to complete the cycle of cultural de- 
velopment for the student. “Art enjoyment 
for all,” she adds, “may be said to be the 
university art department’s chief aim and pur- 
pose, and with the new gallery, this ideal may 
be more fully realized.” A large inaugural loan 
exhibition of water colors was assembled for 
the opening last month. 





Matt Daly Dies 


Matt A. Daly, prominent Cincinnati por- 
trait and landscape painter, died at the age 
of 78 on Nov. 23. Mr. Daly was the last of 
the charter members of the Cincinnati Art 
Club, which was founded by the “Duveneck 
Boys,” students and contemporaries of the 
famous American master. For the past nine 
years he had served as treasurer. 

Mr. Daly studied at the Cincinnati Art 
Academy under Duveneck. For a number of 
years he was a painter at the Rockwood Pot- 
tery and subsequently for 30 years a designer 
at the U. S. Playing Card Co. He was best 
known for his rugged landscapes, painted 
during his travels through the mountainous 
sections of the United States and Canada. 





Contemporaries AT Da Vinct: The Gal- 
lery of the Leonardo da Vinci Art School, 
New York, is holding until Dec. 31 an exhi- 
bition by the following contemporary Amer- 
ican painters: Lucioni, Galluzzi, Gerbino, 
Campanella, Muir, Botto, Cusumano, Gahs, 
Sennhauser, Ianni, Marcou, Lazzari, Corrad, 
Borisov, Richman, Narducci, Cantarella, Spag- 
na, Saul and Lavarack. 
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Americans in Newark 


TwELvE AMERICAN ARTISTS had their paint- 
ings acquired by the Newark Museum during 
the past year, through gift or purchase, and 
these works are now being shown at the mu- 
seum for the first time. The center of the 
exhibit is Joseph Stella’s five-panel mural, 
New York Interpreted. In this monumental 
work, Stella has depicted with luminous color 
and intricate design his impressions of the 
metropolis. The panels, The Prow, Broadway, 
Great White Way, The Battery and. Brooklyn 
Bridge, are designed in sequence, patterned 
with scintillating lights. 

In marked contrast to Stella’s interpreta- 
tive portrait of a great city is Robert Brack- 
man’s Mask, a still life in which the artist 
displayed his talent for composition and the 
rich pigmentary glow that characterizes his 
work. Stuart Davis’ Place de Vosges, Doro- 
thy Varian’s Interior and Bridge by Marguerite 
Zorach were given to the Museum by an 
anonymous donor last spring. The Stuart Davis 
is a street scene abstractly rendered in planes 
of red, pink, ochre and yellow. In Interior, 
Dorothy Varian treats a scene of common life 
with sensitive feeling and fresh color; Mar- 
guerite Zorach’s creation is a landscape domi- 
nated by a white bridge. 

An interlude in dance studio by Raphael 
Soyer, painted in mellow and blurred tones, 
is called Fé Alf and Pupils. The two paint- 
ings, Wrestlers and Country Road, by Gus 
Mager are treated with forceful simplicity. 
Anne Goldthwaite’s new representation is 
Market Day, a southern scene rendered with 
keen perception. The other paintings in the 
museum’s collection are October Sunshine by 
the late Edwin B. Child, February Fields by 
C. V. Grant, Shifting Sands by Marian Mac- 
Intosh and Slabsides, a picture of John Bur- 
roughs’ mountain cabin, by Henry Wellington 
Wack. 

Since the days of its founding in 1909, the 
Newark Museum has been a leading force 
for the encouragement of native expression. 


Yale Gets Abbey Collection 


The Yale Gallery of Fine Arts received last 
month the large personal collection of art 
owned by the late Edwin Austin Abbey, pre- 
viously housed in the American artist’s Lon- 
don residence. More than a hundred paint- 
ings and sketches by Abbey and about 800 
original drawings, mostly his illustrations for 
Shakespeare’s plays, in addition to paintings 
and drawings by Renaissance artists and by 
Abbey’s friends and contemp~ “cries, are in- 
cluded in the bequest. The.: include por- 
traits by John Singer Sargent, work by Alfred 
Parsons, George Frederick Watts, and a Tur- 
ner drawing bearing a notation by Ruskin. 

When the material has been fully cata- 
logued the gallery intends to hold a large 
retrospective showing of Abbey’s work. 








BLeuMMers For Two Museums: The an- 
nouncement has come simultaneously from 
two museums of their acquisition of work by 
Oscar Bleummer. The Whitney Museum has 
just bought a tempera painting entitled Sleep 
and the Philips Memorial Gallery, Washing- 
ton, has purchased two of the artist’s early 
water colors, Fruit and Landscape. 
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Consummatum Est: Jacos Epstein 


Epstein’s Latest—A “Wrong Thing Well Done” 


Reproduced above is Jacob Epstein’s late- 
est “sensation,” two-and-a-half tons of pink 
alabaster representing the recumbent figure 
of Christ in the Tomb, included in the ex- 
patriate Amerizan’s exhibition in London. As 
reported in the Nov. 15 issue of Art Dicest, 
this, like many another of Epstein’s statues, 
has aroused a violent storm of controversy 
among English critics. Sir Charles Allom, 
eminent architect, termed it “an outrage 
against Christian ideals” and asked “How 
could it be possible for Christ to be the 
clumsy, heavy, bloated figure which Epstein 
has depicted?” Another architect, Alfred Bos- 
som, liked it because it was “art with a bite 
in it” and asked: “Beauty? What is that. One 
thing to a Zulu, another thing to an English- 
man.” Epstein says he conceived the statue 
“while listening to Bach’s Mass in D Minor. 
It is symbolic. It is an interpretation.” 

The London correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript summed up the entire controversy 
by saying that the title, Consummatum Est— 
It is Finished—is well proved, but it is the 
wrong thing done very well. “All the neces- 
sary criticism of Consummatum Est,” writes 


this critic, “is contained in the title. That is 
to say Mr. Epstein has used many hundred- 
weights of alabaster and devoted skill and in- 
dustry to say a great deal less than is con- 
tained in two words, or, if you prefer the 
English, ‘It Is Finished,’ three. In emotional 
comparison it is as if one said ‘Boo!’ in a 
thunderstorm. 

“But one either feels the tragic finality of 
the words ‘It Is Finished’ or does not and 
therefore argument is useless, Mantegna’s 
Dead Christ, which might seem to bear upon 
the question, bears heavily the wrong way for 
Mr. Epstein, because it makes no attempt to 
embody the emotional content of the words. 

“In comparison with the artistic stupidity 
implied in its conception all the other criti- 
cisms which are likely to be passed on the 
work—whether the feet are or are not too big, 
whether the supinated forearms are or are not 
anatomically correct, and whether or not the 
incised treatment of the features is right— 
are artistically irrelevant. In matters of com- 
position and of execution Consummatum Est 
has great merits. It is the wrong thing done 
very well indeed.” 


_ WILDENSTEIN AND CO.,, Ine. 
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December 4th - 22nd inclusive 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


THE BARGAIN season of the year is at hand, 
and there is art galore crowding the galleries 
in their annual “Christmas Shows.” Oils, wa- 
ter colors, prints, sculpture, ceramics—all 
kinds and varieties—fill galleries awaiting only 
to be placed happily at the foot of Christmas 
trees. Prices are trimmed to fit, and at no 
other time of the year is so much “buyable” 
art in evidence in New York. 

Many of the shows are limited within a cer- 
tain price range. Downtown Gallery has its 
annual $10-$50 show; Contemporary Arts, its 
$5-$50 exhibition; Georgette Passedoit Gal- 
lery limits its pieces to $25-$100; and the 
water colors at the Canteur Gallery run be- 
tween $20 and $45. If you believe in patron- 
izing the contemporaries, most of the shows 
have what you want, “Collect the young 
sculptor,” pleads the Clay Club group of 
young sculptors with their own Christmas 
show. “Let us respect the living and classify 
only the dead,” runs the Artists’ Gallery 
Christmas show motto. The “young collector” 
comes in for a Christmas show at the Perls 
Gallery, specializing in a low-priced selection 
of French modern art. 

The list runs long. J. B. Neumann’s New 
Art Circle has a Christmas show; Ferargil 
has hung its annual selection of bargains. 
So have the Vendome Art Gallery, and the 
American Artists School. The Pen & Brush 
Club members are exhibiting small low priced 
paintings; so are members of the A.W.A. In 
nearly all the galleries the visitor will find a 
selection of small, generally unpretentious, 
work by regularly sponsored artists—truly 
practical gifts; the kind that endure. 

Emily Genauer, art editor of the World 
Telegram, urging attention for these Christ- 
mas shows, writes: “Gallery dealers—and art- 
ists, too—go blithely on pricing their pictures 
(the work of still-producing Americans) at 
$300, $500, $1,000. . . . Only once each year, 
however, is there a concerted effort to meet 
the public at large half way. It takes the 
Christmas spirit, apparently, to move them 
to make their annual gesture. At any rate, 
they do so now, and there are no less than 
a dozen galleries at the moment presenting 
Christmas exhibitions of paintings selling any- 
where from $5 to $100, with the majority run- 
ning about $50 apiece (for oils, mind you) 
and a few that are especially fine, or by artists 
of international reputation, reaching $200. 


Frances: DorotHy Drew 
Exhibited at the Findlay Galleries 





They are presented as suggestions for Christ- 

mas gifts, which is an excellent idea, even 

if you buy them as a present for yourself.” 
” + ~*~ 


Print Activity 

December has brought new activity to the 
print field. The Public Library has a centen- 
nial display of prints by Legros and announced 
also that its instructive “Century of Prints” 
show, which was to close last month, will 
continue as the result of public demand until 
March 31. Knoedler’s have hung the second 
in the series of “A Print Lover’s Hundred,” 
and the catalogue issued for the show is a 
real library item. Coinciding with the Christ- 
mas season the Kleemann Galleries have hung 
a print show by Woiceske who, it seems safe 
to say, ranks as one of today’s best sellers 
among contemporary etchers. M. A. McDonald 
has a small group of Daumier lithographs on 
view, while at the gallery of Mrs. Cornelius 
J. Sullivan are drawings and lithegraphs by 
more modern Frenchmen—a show which 
might also be tagged a Christmas show. 
Thomas Handforth, delightful Orientalist in 
the print field is showing new prints at the 
Hudson Walker Gallery—prints which for 
grace, rhythm, and calligraphy, are hard to 
excell, Handforth is now on his way. back 
from China. 


* * xe 


Baccante’s Power in Marble 
Among the one-man displays which are not 
reported elsewhere are the shows by Mar- 
garet Brisbine and Enzo Baccante at the re- 
opened Barbizon Plaza Gallery. 


Baccante’s show includes the first display’ 


of the artist’s sculptures in addition to a large 
group of paintings. The theme of power runs 
through his work in both media and his em- 
phasis upon forms finds a particularly happy 
expression in marble. “In these figures,” wrote 
Carlyle Burrows, in the Herald Tribune, re- 
ferring particularly to Walking Figure and 
Reclining Nude [reproduced page 19], “he fol- 
lows the modern trend of simplicity, already 
firmly established in his paintings, which take 
their motives from labor.” The sculptures have 
a lyric rather than architectural rhythm, 
which, in the terra cotta heads achieve a real 
sublety. Margaret Brisbine’s flower pieces and 
portraits, shown concurrently, are intimate and 


direct. 
* * * 


Dorothy Drew, “Forthright” 

The portraits of Dorothy Drew, shown re- 
cently at the Findlay Galleries revealed a 
solid training in her chosen field. “The 
paintings,” wrote the Herald Tribune critic, 
“show sound characterization of men and wo- 
men subjects. One of the. best is the portrait 
of General Harbord, just completed by the 
artist, another the portrait of Mrs. Goodhue 
Livingston, Jr., a seated, full-length figure 
painted with verve and freedom. A close study 
of English prototypes is disclosed by several 
paintings. But generally Miss Drew needs no 
formulas to fall back on. Her painting is 
forthright and thoroughly capable.” 

oa * om 


Adroit Portraits by Hare 

Portrait shows, in fact, seem to have been 
more numerous than usual. At the Karl 
Freund Gallery are characterizations of a num- 
ber of well known persons by Channing Hare, 
who once gave up painting for the antique 
business, but returned to his first love with 
more passion than ever. The figure of Alex- 
ander Woollcott is an unusual intepretation 
of the Town Crier whose easy ampleness raises 
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Alexander Woollcott: CHANNING Hare 
Exhibited by Karl Freund 


great havoc with the neat drape of a suit coat. 
“An adroit craftsman with an appreciation of 
the value of good color,” wrote Carlyle Bur- 
rows in the Herald Tribune, Channing “has 
painted well knowns of a varied prominence, 
such as Sally Rand, the fan dancer, (clothed), 
Booth Tarkington and Alexander Woollcott. 
They are good likenesses. There is no stumb- 
ling in these portraits, but an easy assurance.” 
Feeling that Hare “falls down” now and then, 
particularly in his portrait of a boy, Stephen 
H. Hensel, and of Sally, Emily Genauer, World 
Telegram critic, termed the Woollcott and 
Tarkington pieces “superb.” 

* * * 


“Color Planes Laid on as Bricks” 


Gordon Mallet McCouch, showing paintings 
in New York for the first time in several 
years, won considerable comment from the 
critics at his show at the Montross Gallery. 
The paintings, wrote the World Telegram crit- 
ic, Emily Genauer, “reiterate the prodigious 
power, originality and sincerity that were 
notable in his last show. Mostly they are on 
the dark side, heavy, with a strange romantic, 
almost mystic quality. But pigment alone 
doesn’t achieve this emotional pitch. Color 
planes—they are planes, not areas—are laid 
on as bricks would be in a building, and they 
make for as solid a structure at the same 
time as they contribute to expressiveness.” 

“A more direct emotional approach and light- 
er color,” noted Carlyle Burrows, Herald Trib- 
une reviewer, adding, “this development is 
very much to his advantage, making his sub- 


jects vital and more powerful.” 
* * 


v Life & Laurencin 


There is a new Marie Laurencin show on, 
this time at the Pierre Matisse Gallery and 
the exhibition has some unexpected news 
value. It seems that Laurencin, as noted by 
Emily Genauer in the World Telegram, is 
now painting noses on the far-away faces of 
her feminine subjects. As a matter of fact 
the artist has gone further than that; she is 
introducing a classic line into her form and 
is playing a wider scale of colors than have 
béen seen in any of her previous shows. The 
exhibition represents the personal selection of 
Pierre Matisse. 

As with every Laurencin exhibition, how- 
ever, the old question comes up: how real is 
the unreal? McBride, in the Sun, says tlhiere 
is always something else in a Laurencin pic- 
ture besides the fairy tale life depicted, some- 

ing “that causes the sophisticates to suspect 
that the little girls in a Marie Laurencin com- 
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position know more than they pretend.” Jerome 
Klein thinks otherwise. Thus he writes in the 
Post: “Laurencin goes Marie Antoinette’s ‘Let 
"em eat cake’ one better. She says, in effect, 
‘Let ’em live on meringue!’” But, back again 
to McBride, “no other painter among our con- 
temporaries has more definitely established an 
individual note.” 
x ~ * 


The Panorama 


“I consider it a disgrace,” writes outspoken 
Jerome Klein of the New York Post. He refers 
to Howard Chandler Christy’s painting, Sign- 
ing of the Constitution, on display at the Fifth 
Avenue branch of the Grand Central Gal- 
leries. “Give him the most momentous event 
in the history of this nation, and what does 
he crown it with? Sex appeal. High up in 
the center of the picture he places the figure 
of Liberty, none other than a finishing school 
girl in a thin gauzy wrap that shows just 
about everything she has on . . . And they 
closed Minsky’s! . . . cheap, vulgar confec- 
tionary!” 

The Picasso speech to the American Artists 
Congress, scheduled for the forthcoming meet- 
ing, will be transmitted by telephone from 
Paris. Originally announced as a trans-Atlan- 
tic radio broadcast, it is now rumored that 
the radio companies turned it down. 

The catalogue of the Power O’Malley ex- 
hibition at the Ferargil Gallery was Kelly 
green. O’Malley’s paintings, landscapes, fig- 
ures and interiors from the Aran Islands, off 
the Emerald Isle, are done in a solid, tradi- 
tional style. There is, as Howard Devree put 
it in the Times, a homespun, authentic coun- 
try feel about his work—a directness of un- 
derstanding that comes through in his work. 

A name to add to the list of athletes who 
are artists is Irving Brokaw, one time top 
notch U. S. skater. “Especially expert figure 
pieces with excellent use of decorative drap- 
eries,” was the Times reviewer's comment on 
his Studio Guild show. 

A woman artist who is satisfied to keep to 
modestly small, saleable pictures is Nan Wat- 
son, exhibiting at the Kraushaar Gallery, a 
grace for which Henry McBride writes he 
is thankful. “It is in the little flower piece, 
dainty in color and in drawing, that Mrs. 
Watson excels.” 

Josephine Paddock paints her cityscapes 
from a London Terrace (N. Y. C.) penthouse 
and gets a broad view of the town’s top-side. 
Her pictures at the Fifteen Gallery were 

[Please turn to page 31) 


Reclining Nude: Enzo BAccaNntTE 
At the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries 








SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 
by 
OLD MASTERS 


61 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





ARDEN GALLERY 


460 PARK AVENUE 


LEATHER TAPESTRIES 


by 


William H. Herrick 


and 


CONTEMPORARY 
NEEDLEWORK 


by 
Georgiana Brown Harbeson 


Mrs. Darragh Park 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 
Marian Stoll 


December 29 to January 15 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 38 West 57th St., N. Y. 


$5 to $50 Christmas Paintings 


thru December 


LIZA MONK 


SCULPTURE & DRAWINGS 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 15 


BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 


Paint:ncs By 
Otp Masters oF ALL ScHOOLs 


MUSEUM EXAMPLES 


DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 
26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 





FLOWER and FIGURE 
PAINTINGS 


Also Small Pictures 


PEN and BRUSH 


16 EAST 10th STREET 
Daily Except Thursday Afternoons 
December 15 through 31 
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FINDLAY GALLERIES 
8 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Recent Encaustic 
Paintings 
RIFKA ANGEL 


MILTON DOUTHAT 
Through December 24th 


ALSO ON VIEW 
A Selected Group of 
Freneh, English 


and 


American Paintings 


CHICAGO GALLERY 
424 S$. MICHIGAN AVE. 


KANSAS CITY GALLERY 
1017 BALTIMORE AVE. 


Exhibition of Paintings 
by 


HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


New York Public Library (St. Agnes Branch) 
444 Amsterdam Avenue (near 82nd Street) 


Extended thru Friday, December 31 
Open daily 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., except Sundays 


Other Paintings also at 
Studio of Artist 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 


119 East 19th Street 
8 A. M. to 11 A. M. 


until December 22 





Modern French Paintings 


HOLIDAY EXHIBITION FOR 
“THE YOUNG COLLECTOR” 


Through December 31 


Perls Galleries 


32 E. 58th St. — at Madison, N. Y. C. 





Publicity and Advertising 


Specialists for museums, galleries 
and other art organizations 


Torrey-Hohoff, 135 E. 58th St., N.Y. 


MARGARET BRISBINE 
Paintings 
ENZO BACCANTE 
Sculpture—Paintings 
until December 18 


BARBIZON-PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
58th Street and 6th Avenue 





For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read Tue Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 
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Negro Girl: Georce GERSHWIN 
} In the Artist’s Memorial Show 


Gershwin as Painter 


THE FIRST EXHIBITION of paintings by the 
late George Gershwin, whose recent death sad- 
dened the entire musical world, is being held 
in New York until Jan. 4 at the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery. Nearly forty portraits and still 
lifes, done in a somberly rhythmic vein 
with a definite expression of mood, com- 
prise the posthumous show. Gershwin had 
planned the show for next year, expecting to 
go abroad this winter to complete prepara- 
tions. He aspired to equal his musical achieve- 
ments in the oil medium and was an enthu- 
siastic collector of modern art. 

To most music lovers the name of George 
Gershwin evokes the memory of a famous 
evening in 1924 at Aeolian Hall, New York. 
A program had been staged to present the 
“new” music at its best and for this event, 
Gershwin composed Rhapsody in Blue. From 
the moment Paul Whiteman lifted his baton 
to draw forth from the clarinets those first 
rippling, mocking notes that open the famous 
symphony, Gershwin’s fame was made and 
musical history passed a milestone. Jazz had 
been ennobled. 

Commenting recently on Gershwin’s paint- 
ings in the Los Angeles Herald Express, Alma 
May Cook was quoted in THe Art Dicest 
(June 1, 1937, page 25) as describing his 
art as less revolutionary than his music. “He 
skyrockets his music into the blue,” she wrote, 
“many times with almost a war whoop, but 
his painting is keyed to a slow melody . . . He 
paints pianissimo, but with a sustained touch 
that has both depth and strength.” 

Gershwin liked to think that modern paint- 
ing has the same qualities as the music in 
which he was interested. Max Weber and 
Maurice Sterne were@his close friends and he 
felt their canvases had a definite relation to 
his own music, particularly Weber’s Invoca- 
tion, which presents color against color with 
little evidence of line. Gershwin first began 
to collect modern paintings in 1927 and his 
interest was stimulated to such a degree that 
two years later he began to study art seriously. 
His only, teacher was Henry A. Botkin, his 
cousin. 





Wispom oF THE Ortent: “The secret of art 
lies in the artist himself’—Kuo Jo-hsu, 12th 
century Chinese critic. 


/ 


Art of the Near East 


Rare Persian and Mesopotamian pottery, 
Persian miniatures from the Jami-at-Tavarikh 
of Rashid ad-Din, and fine Safavid brocades 
and velvets are highlights of the V. Everit 
Macy collection which will be sold at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
the afternoons of Jan. 6, 7 and 8. A trustee 
of the Metropolitan Museum, the late Mr. 
Macy was prominent among the few great 
American collectors of Near Eastern art, and 
the pottery and miniatures in his collection 
are comparable in quality to the famous Tab- 
bagh collection sold at these galleries in 1936. 

The group of “primitive” pottery (executed 
prior to the 12th century) includes two Guebri 
bowls, believed to be the finest examples of 
Persian sgraffito ware to appear at public 
sale in America. Two rare Rusapha lustre 
bowls of the 11th—12th century, are examples 
of an extremely scarce Syro-Mesopotamian 
ware of great elegance excavated near Rakka. 
The Mesopotamian tradition is continued into 
the classic period by a 12th century Rakka 
turquoise blue plate with gold iridescence. 

Rhages ware from the classic Seljuk period 
is represented by important bowls with treat- 
ments of seated and equestrian figures in com- 
positions unequalled in Occidental ceramic 
art. Later ceramics include the 14th century 
Sultanabad ware, the polychrome wares of 
Asia Minor, and 15th and 16th century His- 
pano-Moresque lustre ware. 

Outstanding among the Persian and Indian 
miniatures are two Abbasid miniatures, from 
the famous translation into Arabic of the 
Greek Dioscorides classic work Materia Med- 
ica. Further lustre is added by the seven 14th 
century miniatures from the Jami at-Tavarikh 
of Rashid ad-Din, who was appointed Grand 
Vizier by Ghazan Khan in 1298. It is a general 
history of the world from the earliest times 
to 703 A. H. (1304 A. D.). About fifty other 
paintings span the whole range of Safavid il- 
lumination. An important drap d’argent jar- 
diniere velvet carpet, a fine example of Shah 
*Abbas weaving, was formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Kings of Saxony and is a com- 
panion of the famous piece in the Metropoli- 
tan. 

In addition to the Near Eastern art, the 
Macy collection comprises a wealth of English 
and French furniture and decorations. Draw- 
ings by old masters, Japanese prints, Chinese 
porcelains and mineral carvings from Han to 
Ch’ien-lung come up at the first session. The 
other sessions will contain Syrian, Roman and 
Egyptian glass, Egyptian antiquities, Greek 
terra cotta kraters and hydriae, Delft and 
Italian majolica, Limoges enamels, paintings 
and rugs. 


RusapHa Lustre BowL, 12TH CENTURY 
In the Macy Sale 
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Modern Dance: Cart SCHMITZ 


The Dance in Art 


Tuat the dance lends more to the sculptor 
than to the painter is one point brought out 
in the near-gigantic “Dance International,” 
now drawing crowds at Radio City’s Inter- 
national Building. While there are splendid 
examples of painting to be discovered among 
the greatly jumbled 1,304 works, represent- 
ing 40 nations, it is evident that the sculp- 
tural contributions carry the most weight. 

Malvina Hoffman, best known for her stud- 
ies of racial types, is well represented by 
several bronzes, of which Daboa, an African 
dancing girl of Lake Tchad, is particularly 
pleasing. Emanuel Rosales shows interpreta- 
tive studies of Nijinsky and Fokine dancing; 
and Frank Nagy, a vigorous Young Dancer. 
Three agile nudes by D’Antino, the stylized 
forms in bronze by Lovet-Lorski and the rhyth- 
mical Negro dancers by Richmond Barthé 
and Dorothea Labunska, claim attention, as 
do the dancers of Carl Schmitz, the ham- 
mered copper Dance Hysterique by Saul Baiz- 
erman, Sailor's Hula by Louis Slobodkin. 
The dancing of Nijinsky and Pavlowa have 
inspired both the sculptors and the painters, 
and American Indian dances have also proved 
to be popular themes. 

The dance festival is an occasion for the 
connoisseur of painting and sculpture as well 
as the dance lover, writes Royal Cortissoz 
of the New York Herald Tribune: “He may be 
a little disconcerted by the scale of the ex- 
hibition . But I must testify to the 
many happy moments that it yields. There are, 
for example, the several designs by Leon 
Bakst, watercolors marked by beguiling fancy 
and by brilliant draughtsmanship. In the 
French section there are the drawings of Isa- 
dora Duncan by Grandjouan, and in the Amer- 
ican there is the striking series dedicated to 
the same heroine of the dance by Abraham 
Walkowitz, a kind of continuous—and readily 
recognizable — portrait. There is Sargent’s 
stunning portrait of Nijinsky, one of the gems 
of the exhibition.” 

Emily Genauer of the New York World 
Telegram, however, found the show too con- 
fusing: “The result is neither the interna- 
tional expression of the great art of the dance, 


nor a fine collection of paintings that happen | 


to have the dance as a subject, nor an inter- 
national peace festival. It is nothing, as a 
matter of fact, so much as a bazaar. There 
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are wonderful things in the exhibition—beau- 
tiful, important paintings by contemporary art- 
ists all over the world; fascinating dance cos- 
tumes; photographs which remarkably have 
captured in a single moment the emotional 
depth of a whole dance, cycle . . . But so 
great is their number and so poorly have they 
been arranged that the loveliness of indi- 
vidual items is completely lost.” 





Ferber’s Carvings 


ONE OF THE surprises of the season some- 
times offered in the New York exhibition world 
is found in the first showing by the young 
sculptor, Herbert Ferber, at the Midtown Gal- 
leries until Dec. 20. In a manner that speaks 
of maturity Ferber combines psychological 
mood with massive forms in his carvings. 
Further proof of the artist’s talent is given 
in the drawings and water colors. 

Ferber is not entirely a stranger to exhibi- 
tion visitors. For the past two years his work 
has been shown in group shows at the Mid- 
town Galleries, and he has participated in 
various national exhibitions. Besides his sculp- 
ture, Ferber has exhibited paintings and etch- 
ings in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
This 31 year old sculptor was born in New 
York and studied at the Beaux Arts Institute 
of Design and the Tiffany Foundation. 

Beril Becker, author of Life of Gauguin, 
wrote in the catalogue: “In a simple but force- 
ful language Ferber gains our respect and ad- 
miration by holding true to the long tradition 
of masterful craftsmanship and by the sub- 
tle discipline of his distortions, within the 
bounds of realism. He has chosen the more 
arduous task of working directly upon the 
material instead of modeling in clay. All the 
more credit to him that despite the difficulty 
6f the medium he has never lost sight of the 
rhythms and harmonies, the thrust and coun- 
terthrust, of the human body.” 


Resting Dancer: HERBERT FERBER 
(Tulip Wood) 

































OF ARIZONA 


Louise N. Grace 
Dec. 22nd to Jan. 4th 
Daily 10 to 6 * Sundays 2 to 5 
Galleries of 
LA MAISON FRANCAISE 
610 FIFTH AVENUE 







GALLERY 
Paintings 


by 


Dec. 18 - Jan. 4 
63 EAST 57th ST. - NEW YORK 


MILCH GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS e SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS ¢ ETCHINGS 


by AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Watercolors by 


LESTER FIELD 


Through December 


108 West 57TH STREET, New YorK 








_—ES_—“"= 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th Street 


EBEN F. COMINS 


DRAWINGS of INDIANS from 
MEXICO AND GUATEMALA 


December 13th - 24th, inclusive 







Flower Paintings 


by 
CARLE BLENNER 


Until December 24 


Grand Central Art Galleries 
S5ist Street at Fifth Ave., New York 


=THOMA 


HANDFORTH 


Recent Prints & Drawings of CHINA 
HUDSON D.$5 to $40 


December 13 to 31 
38 E. 57 . 4th Fl. 


WALKE 





Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


formerly Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 


ANGNA ENTERS 
BRUSH DRAWINGS 


and 


GOUACHES 


thru December 31 


5 East 57 Street : New York 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 








LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Ave., New York 















$20 - $45 
WATER COLORS 


Selected paintings from 
important exhibitions. 
Outstanding opportunity. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES 
78 West 55th Street 
ew York City. 


E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 
PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


NEW YORK 
32 East 57 St. 





VIENNA 
16 Seilerstatte 










DELPHIC STUDIOS 


AMERICAN GROUPS, Inc. 
ALEXANDER STOLLER, scuterure 
FRED NAGLER, etchincs 
44 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE DOWNTOWN 


G 
CARL WALTERS > 
NEW CERAMICS L 

ss e+e © &@ Ee 
XMAS SHOW R 
Paintings $10-15-25-50-100. ¥ 
ae 


113 West 13th Street, New York, N. 
22 





Waldo Pierce: 
Henry VarRNuM Poor 


A “New” Poor 


Henry Varnum Poor, described as being 
“creative through and through, and versatile 
to a high degree” by Edward Alden Jewell 
of the New York Times, is exhibiting paint- 
ings, drawings and a few frescoes at the Rehn 
Gallery, New York, during December. Strong 
and rugged, these canvases have the stability 
characteristic of the American spirit. Art is 
a serious business with Poor, and he seldom 
allows himself to wander off into the world of 
whimsy. Only in the study of the little white- 
faced girl with flaxen hair has he touched 
upon the unusual. Aside from this he steers 
a steady course among powerful forms and 
massed planes of rich color. 


The portrait of his son Peter is strongly 
realistic, as is the sketch of Waldo Pierce 
with its virile red beard. From the country 
surrounding the Colorado Springs Art Center, 
where Poor was a guest instructor, are land- 
scapes of high rolling hills and crisp green 
fields. The atmospheric purity of this section 
is well suggested in the study of the young 
would-be cowboy, whose slender face (almost 
hidden by a ten-gallon hat) is surrounded by 
clear Colorado landscape. 

“New altitudes in the painting field are 
reached again and again in the current one- 
man show,” wrote Mr. Jewell, “Poor has 
really outdone himself this time. It seems to 
me not only the best group of work, all in 
all, that the artist has brought forward to 
date, but one of the most distinguished at- 
tractions that a long retrospect places to the 
credit of Frank K. M. Rehn in the role of 
art impresario, which he plays with so much 
enthusiasm. 

Further laudations were given-the artist by 
Mr. Jewell. “I had thought,” he added, “that 
Poor had settled into his stride, but now I 
truly believe that “he has just begun. We 
used to be a little reticent about specifically 
comparing our own painters with the big shots 
overseas. Some of us, of course, must be re- 
signed to carrying an inferiority complex to 
the grave. For my part, I will pit Henry Var- 
num Poor against any living artist, anywhere, 
yes and against a lot of artists who have laid 
aside their brushes, quite confident that he 
can hold his own. If you fail to visit a show 
about which so many uncompromising and 
rash things have been set down in this review- 
er’s cubicle, you will deprive yourself of one 
of the season’s most heartening experiences.” 


Auction Prices 


A ust of auction prices realized at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries’ 
recent sales in New York is given below. 
These include generally the highest prices at 
the individual sales and not a complete list 
of all prices. When announced, the name of 
the buyer is given. 

Fonda, et al, sale, Nov. 27, furniture and 
tapestries, etc. 

Four George III silver candlesticks, Eben- 


OR SEE RIOT | cccesivesecmnsiavennccoresasebodians $ 410: 
Louis XV Aubusson tapestry, Pastorale, 


18th century (to Darsa Company) ......... $ 675 
Antique North Persian triclinium carpet 
SD BIN BIRD Sc cechscopnosescnhasincntecsoapeen $ 5600 


Library of late Joseph B. Shea sale, Dec. 1-2. 
Henry Heald’s A Western Tour, 1820, (to 

Univ. of Pittsburgh) $ 
John Ledyard’s A Journal of Captain Cook’s 

Last Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, etc., 

1783 (to Goodspeed’s)  .............sccrccseseeeess $ 575 
H. Lewis’ early Western views: 78 colored 

lithograph plates (to Univ. of Pitts- 


IND eectassihaahtpdeveenlips Gicasbveeiedvsoceiteincecdephill $ 360 
Thomas Morris’ Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse (to Univ. of Pittsburgh) ............. $ 400 


J. S. Glennie’s original manuscript Journal 
of a tour through the Atlantic States 
with drawings by the artist (to Retz & 
Storm) 

An Account of the Remarkable Concurrences 
in the Life and Travels of Col. James 
Smith, etc. (to Goodspeed’s Book Shop)..$1,000 

Lewis F. Thomas’ The Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi Illustrated in a series of Views 
(to H. D. Hildeberger) _....................0000 $ 700 


Dr. William C. Braislin sale, first editions. 
James Fenimore .Cooper’s first novel, Pre- 

caution (to Walter M. Hill) .................. $1,150 
First issue of the first edition of Clement's 

The Celebrated Jumping Frog (to Charles 





350: 

) 450 
Christopher Morley’s Parnassus on Wheels 

COD TEGIIE ig  UNED  eriincntsncckcsnsiccsnscensens 140 
lst American edition of Suzanne Rowson’s 

Charlotte (to Jacob Blanck) ................ $ 600 


Thoreau’s Walden (to Walter M. Hill) ...... $ 210 

Washington Irving’s Sketch Book (to 
Charles Sessler) 
Books, etc., from collection of the late 


George C. Smith, Jr., Nov. 24. 

Turner's Liber Studiorum (to Charles 
SENIOUD - . cciantendete senudeininnconsinenbepenagnnaiiibintentad 

Whitman's Leaves of Grass, sent originally 
to William M. Rossetti (to A. F. Gold- 


IED - tocutinintibinis\eentereetinnpemiphaceraamebinemens $ 500 
Original mms. of Shaw’s Passion, Poison 
and Petrifaction (to Gabriel Wells) ........ $ 300 





Social-Conscious Architects 


Social consciousness, with which contem- 
porary American painters wrestle these days, 
has finally touched the architects. Charles D. 
Maginnis, president of the American Institute 
of Architects, declared recently, according to 
the New York Herald Tribune, that today 
architects are moved by considerations of so- 
cial justice to consider the less favored. The 
architect is no longer satisfied to be an 
“instrument of the rich,” but is turning his 
attention to “mass housing,” government pro- 
jects, and middle class homes. 

“In the shifting conditions,” said Mr. Ma- 
ginnis, “there is visible the opportunity to en- 
list the science of the architect to a new and 
more vital social purpose. Architects cannot 
hope that the significance of this opportunity 
will be more directly indicated to us by our 
American public. It must be clearly detected 
by ourselves, and the future position of our 
profession will depend largely upon the intel- 
ligence and address with which we meet it.” 





Asrizio’s Hotipay “Cuore”: The first iron 
smelting furnace in the United States is re- 
corded in Conrad Albrizio’s historical fresco 
which will be painted in the recently com- 
pleted post office at Russellville, Ala. Al- 
brizio, member of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity art department, expects to finish the 
fresco during the Christmas holidays. The 
foundations of the furnace, built in Russell- 
ville in 1818, still stand. 
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Aquarelle Annual 


THe 49TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the New 
York Water Color Club, comprising more 
than 350 paintings, is being held at the gal- 
leries of the Fine Arts Society, 215 West 
57th Street, New York, until Dec. 22. Besides 
presenting a well rounded display of con- 
temporary expression in the aquarelle medi- 
um, the Club has taken cognizance of the 
decorative need of people living in limited 
quarters and is featuring “Small Water Col- 
ors of High Quality for the Modern Home.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune felt that the Club “handicaps itself 
by its own generosity” by exhibiting such a 
large number of pictures. “Inevitably,” he 
writes, “a good amount of mediocre stuff finds 
its way in. But, as has happened before, it 
only needs care and patience to discover in 
the unwieldy mass a stimulating proportion 
of satisfying things. One of the first water- 
colors encountered in the big room, for exam- 
ple, is Gordon Grant’s vivid Marseilles Fish- 
ermen. It has light and air and color, and, 
what is best, the artist has made a picture 
out of his impression. This tendency toward 
careful composition crops out again and again, 
though, apropos of picture making, I continue 
to wonder why the watercolorist so seldom 
tackles the problem of the ‘subject picture.’ 
There is scarce a hint of that in the exhibi- 
tion. Perhaps the nearest attempt at it is to 
be observed in the clever study of the nude, 
On the Beach, Pelican Bay, by Harrison Cady. 

“Not far away hang two watercolors by a 
capable artist only recently come into view, 
Gertrude Schweitzer. Her gift is still obvious 
but she seems to be using it rather carelessly. 
These examples have not the thoroughgoing 
treatment of form that was discernible in 
their predecessors of a year or two ago. An- 
other talent that is new to me and that it is 
good ta welcome is that of Harry De Maine. 
His Blue Horizons has the right watercolor 
touch. The Porte des Ormeaux-Cordes, by Ken- 
neth How, commands special commendation. 
So does the Passing Storm of Paul C. Burns, 
and there is good characterization and draw- 
ing to be admired in the group of rabbis in 
Study of a Page, by Saul Raskin. 

“As the. search goes on it turns up excellent 
portraiture in the Country School Teacher, 
by Alphaeus Cole; beautiful flower painting 
in the two studies of peonies, by Nelly Little- 
hale Murphy, and sensitive landscape inter- 
pretation in the watercolors by Chauncey F. 
Ryder, Robert Nisbet, Roy Mason and others. 
The visitor should pause before the Porto 
Fino Harbor of Thomas H. Ellett; the Flow- 
ers of Jane Dimond, The Mirror, by John 
Alonzo Williams, and the two urban scenes 
from the same experienced hand; the Clock 
Factories of Frida Gugler and the Approach- 
ing Storm of Joseph Guerin. These do not by 
any means exhaust the list of meritorious wa- 
tercolors. The show contains plenty of them.” 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


TO ARTISTS' MATERIALS 
Artists’ Materials 


Art Colony Color Co. 
Fezandie & Sperrle 


Ernst H. Friedrichs 
Grand Central Artists’ Materials .... 
Lewensohn Co. 
Permanent Pigments 
Talens & Son 


Brushes 


United Brush Manufactories ....................32 
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The Sibyl Returning to Tarquin: EvtnHu Vepper 


Cumaean Sibyl “No Static Oracle” to Vedder 


Tue American Acapemy of Art and Letters, 
annually honoring a deceased artist-member 
with a six-month memorial exhibition, has 
this year a large showing of the work of 
Elihu Vedder, American artist of the older 
tradition who was born in New York in 1836 
and died in Rome in 1923. Included in the 
exhibition are oils, drawings, some sculptures, 
and a volume of the Rubaiyat, the illustra- 
tions for which confirmed Vedder’s artistic 
reputation early in his career. These illustra- 
tions, wrote John C. Van Dyck in 1924, will 
“probably always be considered his master- 
piece.” Other important and more ambitious 
works included in the show are the famous 
Lair of the Sea Serpent, drawings for the 
Congressional Library mosaic, Minerva; and 
a number of the artist’s more decorative works. 
His daughter, Miss Anita Vedder, a heavy 
lender to the exhibition, contributes, also, 
an appreciative essay to the catologue. 


Essentially an academic with leanings to- 
ward the decorative, Elihu Vedder, studied 
in Paris and Florence, returned to America, 
and, in 1866, permanently expatriated him- 
self to Paris and Rome. A one-sentence, luke- 
warm mention of the artist in Alan Burrough’s 
recent Limners and Likenesses, a history of 
American art, states that “he abandoned a 
false morality found in the art of the United 
States for a lifeless academic tone in Italy, 
which had nothing to do with his personal 
interest in flowing symbolism, revealed in 
his illustrations to Omar Khayyam and the 
murals of the Congressional Library.” | 

Isham and Cortissoz, in History of American 
Painting, are more appreciative: “Vedder has 
consistently held to the old simplicity and 
has sought, not the infinite transitory details 
that differentiate the individuals, but the 
eternal type that lies beneath them.” They 
cite the Lair of the Sea Serpent, included in 
this exhibition, “where the monster of the 
deep, stretching his interminable coils along 
the barren sand-dunes, was for the most 
part literally copied from a dead eel cast 
upon the shore, but transfigured by the paint- 
er into a type of the terror and mystery of the 
sea.” 


Of the Rubaiyat drawings these writers say, 
“Never before had a book of poems received 
a pictorial commentary so sympathetic, so 
beautiful, and so illuminative, for it is not 
too much to say that the illustrations deepen 
and illumine the sentiment of the quatrains. 
The philosophy of the verses was Vedder’s 
own.” 


Discussing the present exhibition in the New 
York Herald Tribune, Royal Cortissoz terms 
Vedder “An American Painter of Ideas”: 
“His was the way of an instinctive designer 
and a fluent draughtsman. He put these re- 
sources at the service of intensely interesting 
ideas, to which he gave singularly vitalized 
form. For him the Cumaean Sibyl was no 
static oracle, but, as he paints her in The 
Sibyl Returning to Tarquin, a rapt, vigorous 
being, striding along in her wind-blown 
draperies against a grand landscape. It was 
his habit to bestow a kind of sympathetic, 
human reality upon the figures of his imagi- 
nation. His Pleiades are so many dancing 
maidens. The trio in his Cup of Love belong 
no more to myth than they do to our living 
world, So, likewise, his Cup of Death breathes 
alike of this mortal coil and of immortality. 
When he designs a picture of The Fates Gath- 
ering in the Stars he tackles, surely, a high 
erected theme, but he does so with a curiously 
intimate and persuasive touch.” 

And, concluding, Cortissoz writes, “One 
realizes, then, that he is one of the most en- 
during types in American painting.” 





Culture in Small Doses 

Adeline Lobdell Pynchon has written a book 
on art for the “tired business man” entitled 
Dinner Table Art (Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, $1.50). The 
book, breezy, and requiring a minimum of 
reading time, is designed to enable the busi- 


.ness man to uphold his end or, at least, keep 


within hailing distance of his wife when the 
subject’ of art comes into the conversation. It 
is wisely written, for had the author gone 
more deeply into her subject she suspects that 
the “tired business man” would have become 
very weary. Mrs. Pynchon’s object was to 
cheer and encourage him with small doses in 
his progress toward becoming “art conscious,” 
and to bring him to realize the possibilities of 
drawing daily “dividends” of pleasure from 
good painting in home or office. 

Mrs. Pynchon possesses undoubted qualifica- 
tions to properly administer cultural doses to 
the recipient. After serving for years as direc- 
tor of modern art at the Reinhardt Galleries, 
she wrote articles on the art profession and 
acted as art critic of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce Journal. The book ends with “a 
note on modern art,” somewhat of a challenge 
to the “Sanity in Art” adherents. Alexander 
Archipenko wrote the introduction. 
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Military Escort: Fritz E1cuenserc (Courtesy Federal Art Project) 
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Dodgson Notes America’s “Vigorous Output” 


Makinc its fifteenth annual appearance as 
a faithful anthology of the world’s contem- 
porary print production, Fine Prints of the 
Year 1937, edited by Campbell Dodgson, ap- 
peared this month with 123 prints reproduced 
(Minton, Balch, $10). Of that number 44 are 
by Americans. 

Noting a vigorous output of the graphic 
artists of America, Dodgson sees etching as 
“very much alive in that great country,” and 
American lithographers, “more numerous and 
active than their fellows in most European 
countries at the present time.” A movement 
noticeable in Western Europe in favor of 
line-engraving as a print medium has not yet 
spread across the Atlantic, adds Dodgson. A 
further observation on the matter of line is 
made in regard to American lithographs. He 
finds “an emphasis on tone rather than line 
is, also, on the whole, characteristic of the 
good group of American lithographs.” 

Divided into three main sections, British, 
Continental, and American prints, the book 
includes in addition to the editor’s introduc- 
tions, a “directory of etchers, engravers and 
lithographers with lists of plates executed 
or first published during the year 1936-1937.” 
This section alone would make the volume in- 
valuable to print collectors. 

While including a generous group of the 
international mainstays in print making such 
as Austin, Blampied, Bone, Briscoe, Griggs, 
McBey, Arms, Rosenberg and many others, 
the new selection includes newcomers from 
several countries. A feature in the American 
section is the inclusion of eight prints pub- 
lished by the Graphic Arts division of the 
Federal Art Project selected from fourteen 
which were submitted by Gustave von Grosch- 
witz, supervisor of the New York division. 
These prints owned by the United States gov- 
ernment and available on allocation to tax- 
supported institutions, are: Virginia Canyon, 


Colorado, lithograph, by Philip Cheney; Feed- 


ing the Ducks, lithograph, by Mabel Dwight; 
Military Escort, woodcut, by Fritz Eichenberg: 
Winter, aquatint, by Emil Ganso; Storm over 
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Gloucester, aquatint, by S. L. Margolies; Near 
Franconia, N. H., wood engraving, by Isaac 
Sanger; Bound for the Tropics, lithograph, 
by Raymond Skolfield; and Haying Time, 
wood engraving, by Oscar Weissbuch. 

The works of three other artists who are 
or have been employed on the Federal Art 
Project were also selected from prints sub- 
mitted by the artists independently. These 
are three lithographs: Rain at Semmering 
by Adolf Dehn; July 4th 1936 by Kyra Mark- 
ham; and A Team by Raphael Soyer. 


Other American productions selected by 
Dodgson are: Oviedo the Holy (etch.) by John 
Taylor Arms; Victor (lith.) by George Bid- 
dle; Gull Hill (dry-pt.) by G. A. Bradshaw; 
Along the Harlem River (etch.) by Syd 
Browne; South Windham (etch.) by Andrew 
R. Butler; Saunderstown Fields (dry-pt.) by 


Samuel Chamberlain; Redheads Over a Marsh 
(dry-pt.) by Roland Clark; Fodder (etch.) by 
John E. Costigan; Dauntless Shipyard, Essex, 
(dry-pt.) by Linwood Easton; Old New York 
(dry-pt.) by Albert Flanagan; Fairy Tale 
(lith.) by Wanda Gag; Mongolian Deer 
(etch.) by Thomas Handforth; Still Life with 
Apples (lith.) by E. Sophonisba Hergesheim- 
er; Men and Cargo, Haiti (dry-pt.) by Philip 
Kappel; Cornwall Bridge (dry-pt.) by Armin 
Landeck; Day’s End (etch.) by Martin Lewis; 
Lake through the Locusts (etch.) by Luigi 
Lucioni; Flying Concellons (etch.) by Reg- 
inald Marsh; Bargaining, Christiansted (dry- 
pt.) by F. Townsend Morgan. 

Also: On the River near Kent (dry-pt.) by 
Robert Nisbet; Tracy's Ship-Yard (dry-pt.) 
by Leon Pescheret; The Tedor Place (lith.) 
by Henry C. Pitz; Wine and Cake (aqua.) 
by Saul Raskin; Copenhagen (dry-pt.) by 
Louis C. Rosenberg; Connecticut Valley (lith.) 
by Sanford Ross; Veterans (etch.) by Ernest 
D. Roth; Amanda (lith.) by Helen Sawyer; 
Dominique (lith.) by Agnes Tait; Gothic 
Magic at Louviers, Normandy (etch.) by A. 
C. Webb; The Garrett (dry-pt.) by Herman 
A. Webster; Moonlight (lith.) by Stow Wen- 
genroth; and San Fernando Mission, South 
California (dry-pt.) by R. Stephens Wright. 





Print Prices at Auction 

Leading prices brought at the Elmhirst, Pey- 
ser auction of etchings and engravings at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 
Dec. 3, follow: 
Muirhead Bone, Rain Night in Rome (dry- 


point), to Knoedler & Co. ..........-cssseceeseee $ 575 
Muirhead Bone, Spanish Good Friday (dry- ; 
point), to a private buyer” ..............sess0 $1,150 


Another version of this print sold for ....$1,050 


Seymour Haden, Sunset in Ireland (dry- 
point), to a private buyer ...............+ $ 350 
James McBey, Penzance (etching-drypoint), 
OO. Mmeedbar By OO, .cncccccoccccscccoscecconccosccssees $ 550 


James McBey, Dawn: The Camel Patrol 
Setting Out (etching), to a private 
MIDE: | cnsivacctensnncps ctenaeusenssctsvenepoeqevsonenstinessnes $1,500 

Charles Meryon, L’Abside de Notre Dame 
de Paris (etching), to a private buyer ....$1,100 

Charles Meryon, Le Stryge (etching), to a 


RTA THOR. . cicccinpsecnsescrcanccecebncrssenepensetecns $ 725 
Charles Meryon, Le Petit Point (etching), 
OD © BIATRES DIST ccrccccecccrscccscescssccvesesooed $ 700 


Charles Meryon, Saint Etienne Du Mont, 
Paris (etching), to M. A. McDonald ...... $ 625 
Rembrandt, Old Man with a Divided Fur 


Cap (etching). to a private buyer ........ $ 410 
Anders Zorn, Fisherman at Saint Ives 
(etching). to Knoedler & Co. ................ $ 875 


Day’s End: Martin Lewis (Courtesy Kennedy & Co.) 
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Cockfight: Grorce “Por” Hart (Lithograph) 


A Glimpse into the Colorful Life of Pop Hart 


Nor since the large memorial exhibition 
at the Newark Museum in 1935 has there 
been such a complete array of George “Pop” 
Hart’s work as is offered in the show at the 
Keppel Galleries, New York, until Dec. 24. 
More than 50 water colors, drawings and 
prints by the “beloved vagabond” of American 
art confirm the spontaneity of Hart’s art which 
won him nation-wide recognition. 

The collection, formed by the artist’s niece, 
Jeane Hart, has been selected to show the 
varying phases of Pop’s colorful career. Many 
of the works, especially the water colors, 
have never been publicly shown before, and 
for the asking the visitor may thumb through 
a convenient portfolio of Hart’s drawings 
and color sketches—intimate glimpses of his 
nomadic wanderings. There are market scenes 
with the native women, gesticulating men 
ruffled over the outcome of a cock fight, en- 
camped gypsies, donkies nodding lazily in the 
tropical heat, and Americans enjoying an 
amusement park. Live fowl, whether they were 
destined to be victims of the pot or the pit, 
interested Hart, and the draping of a shawl 
over bulky shoulders of native women, the 
angle of mustached men’s sombreros are char- 
acteristic accents. 

Pop was one man who had the courage to 
live his life the way he wanted. Instead of 
dreaming about the day when he could go 
places, he did something about it. His be- 
longings were few and his wants were less. 
All that mattered to this artist were travelling 
and painting. And his easy-going personality 
never allowed him to be stranded—for long. 
Somehow there was always money for a re- 
turn ticket back to the States. He was partial 
to warm climates where work could be done 
out-of-doors, and life was informal enough 
to please an unconventional wanderer. 

Besides living his life to suit himself, Pop 
Hart painted for the satisfaction of pleasing 
himself. Carlyle Burrows of the New York 
Herald Tribune found that all of the works 
“have the genuine Hart vigor, from the early 
Mexican scenes, the scenes of New Orleans 
and the West Indies, to the African studies 
which came later. In his wide ramblings Hart 
invariably found the commonplace .more in- 
teresting than the exclusive and elegant things 
in life, and ruthlessly excluded from his work 
the picturesque banalities of the tourist paint- 
ers. In these works his strong color and dy- 
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namic drawing tell the story of his experience 
with ordinary peoples and every-day customs 
with a rough undercurrent of genuine artistic 
feeling.” 

“He was forever experimenting,” wrote Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the New York Times, 
“never afraid of trying out new methods... 
The exaggerated size of the outstretched hands 
in the superb Poultry Man has sometimes 
proved puzzling to literal minds. But Pop 
Hart himself could explain that in the most 
convincing way. When some man raised the 
standard objection (and I believe that this is 
the tale Miss Cary used chuckingly to tell) 
the artist, in effect, replied: “Don’t you realize 
how big the hand of approach must look to a 
duck whose fate is sealed?’ ” 





WPA InTERNATIONALISTS: Representing the 
New York City Project in the Sixth Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Lithography and Wood 
Engraving, current at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, are 39 Federal Art Project print 
makers: Adolph Dehn, Mabel Dwight, Harold 
Faye, Don Freeman, Boris Gorelick, Chet La 
More, Nan Lurie, Raymond Skolfield, Joseph 
Vogel, Raphael Soyer, Isaac Soyer, Emil Gan- 
so, Harry Gottlieb, Joseph Leboit, Russell 
Limbachs, M. Lois Murphy, Elizabeth Olds, 
Eli Jacobi, Albert Abramovits, Isaac Sanger, 
Fred Becker, Mac Raboy, Dan Rico and Os- 
car Weissbuch. 





Avpany Picks HetntzELMAN: The Print 
Club of Albany presented in November to its 
members as the “annual print” a sensitive 
Study of a Laughing Child, a drypoint by 
Arthur W. Heintzelman. The artist, as in his 
many prints of children, has captured all the 
radiance of happy, carefree childhood in this 
picture of a little girl. 
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Man: Byron Tuomas (Lithograph, United States) 
Winner of Logan Art Institute Prize 


The World’s Prints Presented in Chicago 


Facep with the herculean task of picking 
374 exhibits from 2,400 entries at the Chicago 
Art Institute’s sixth international exhibition 
of lithography and wood engraving, a hard 
working jury did its chore so thoroughly that, 
according to Dorothy Stanton, the gallery visi- 
tor who likes to pick his own first prize will 
have a dificult time. This jury-sifted residue, 
claims Miss Stanton, writing in the Institute’s 
Bulletin, exemplifies “the highest level of 
contemporary graphic expression,” character- 
ized by “seriousness of purpose united with 
complete control of the media of expression.” 


Miner: KENNETH ADAMS 
(Lithograph, United States) 





The three jurors were: Thomas W. Nason, 
Robert von Neumann and Stow Wengenroth. 

Tendencies in technique and motivation, 
Miss Stanton found, “are the preference of 
Europe and the Orient for the woodblock, of 
America for the lithographic stone, and an in- 
tensity of religious feeling in the art of Con- 
tinental Europe matched in America by a 
fervid social consciousness. 

“Except for Thomas Handforth’s decorative 
lithograph of three Mongolian wrestlers in an 
act of consecration and Doris Rosenthal’s ap- 
pealing study of two Tarascon boys, the artists 
of the United States have drawn entirely upon 
their native scene for subject matter, treating 
nature with awe and industry with solemnity, 
making case studies of miners, mountaineers, 
and W.P.A. workers, relaxing somewhat at 
circuses and side shows. 

“Great Britain, pursuing her own course 
of perfected technique and usual subjects 
extolling the charms of England for nature 
lovers, stands apart from the development 
of Continental Europe, where, despite the real 
differences imposed by national boundaries, 
affinities of thought and approach are to be 
perceived between the countries of a geograph- 
ic group, while linking one group to another 
is a common independence of attitude in sub- 
ordinating technique to the idea seeking rep- 
resentation. 

“Poland, which has confined its efforts ex- 
clusively to the wood-block, has the largest 
entry from Continental Europe. Continuing in 
the tradition of the early woodcuts distributed 
to the faithful as souvenirs of a pilgrimage 
is the wood engraving of St. Christopher by 
Zofia Stanislawska-Howorkowa . . . 

“Notable among the studies of native types 
is the head of A Gypsy by Preslaw Karschow- 
ski of Bulgaria . . . From Holland is a wood- 
cut by Eekman, The Bad Companions, strongly 
reminiscent of Breughel. Four lithographs by 
Kathe Kollwitz and a woodcut by Barlach 
strengthen the German section . . . A few of 
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the noteworthy prints from the United States 
are the Miner, an impressive lithograph by 
Kenneth Adams, the accomplished wood en- 
gravings of the Pintos, the still life composi- 
tions of Minetta Good and William Schwartz, 
the landscape of Peter Hurd, and the litho- 
graphs of John McClellan, whose Woodstock 
Christmas suggests tragedy without sentimen- 
tality.” 

As reported in the last issue of THE ART 
Dicest, the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Art 
Institute Prize was awarded to the American 
lithograph, Man by Byron Thomas, “as dis- 
tinguished in spiritual qualities as it is in 
technique.” Honorable mentions went to The 
Call of Death (Self Portrait), a lithograph 
by Kathe Kollwitz of Germany; Christ and 
the Adulterous Wife, a wood engraving by Nico 
Bulder of Holland; and Composition—Life of 
Christ, a wood engraving by Bruno Bramanti 
of Italy. 


St. Christopher: Zoria STANISLAWSKA- 
Howorkowa (Wood Engraving, Poland) 





Murals of Arizona 

Mural paintings destined for her home in 
Tucson, Arizona, will be exhibited by Louise 
N. Grace in the galleries of La Maison Fran- 
caise at Rockefeller Center, New York, from 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 4. In them Miss Grace, daugh- 
ter of the late W. R. Grace who twice served 
as Mayor of New York City, strikes a new 
note in decoration for the private residence. 
Painted in cool and muted colors, the murals 
represent nearly every variety of animal and 
plant life found in Arizona today. 

Although the objects in the panels are “true 
to life,” Miss Grace has allowed a bit of 
fantasy and humor to creep in. Depicted in 
the 12 panels are Arizona flora, horned toads, 
striped mountain lions, fleet coyotes typical 
of the Western plains, jackrabbits, mountain 
sheep, lumbering bears, and rearing wild 
horses, forelegs curving to the sky. Only five 
colors are used, white, black, blue, green and 
rust. Skies are black, hills a cool greenish 
grey, animals white with the exception of 
few in rich brownish rust. Occasional lakes 
are painted in vivid blue. The animals are 
somewhat stylized in the modern manner. 

Miss Grace has exhibited throughout the 
middle west and at the New York Water 
Color Club. 
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A Student’s Tribute 


Between the art student and the instructor 
there often springs up a mutual admiration 
and understanding that endures through the 
years. Such was the relationship of the late 
Hugh H. Breckenridge and many of his stu- 
dents, one of whom, Dorothy Alden Hapgood 
writes: “After reading several notices from 
different cities on the death of Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, I sensed such a lack of a warm vital 
spark in the column that I felt something of 
his every day life should be written from the 
point of view of his students. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge was a great, living influence in our 
lives.” Miss Hapgood’s words follow: 

After reading in art publications of the sud- 
den death of Hugh H. Breckenridge, well 
known artist and teacher, those who knew 
him feel that the notices of his life were 
culled from statistics rather than giving any 
idea of the real personality of the man or what 
he meant to his friends. Some of us knew him 
many years at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts where, after many honors for his 
work, he taught the science of color. 

‘But it is of his life at the Breckenridge 
Summer School at Rocky Neck, Gloucester, I 
would speak, for to some of us he was not 
only an inspired teacher but ‘the finest type 
of friend, and he will be greatly missed. Be- 
sides his generous help in daily teaching, and 
his own well considered paintings, he had 
a genius for keeping a most diverse group of 
students from all over the United States in 
casual harmony. 


A few summers ago he had in his class at 
Gloucester some young northern boys, quite 
snobby; a Negro student of unusual culture; 
some small-town southerners; a few Philadel- 
phia debutantes; several elderlies; a group of 
young flappers of dazzling repartee but almost 
no working ability; and a pair of little nuns 
in black, trying to learn the modern trend 
of painting and teaching, for their winter's 
work back home. Mr. Breckenridge managed 
by his own example of fair play and courtesy 
to give us the idea that Art is universal, not 
just town talent and prejudices. 

It wasn’t long before the young northern 
snobs were made to realize they could sit 
in the same studio with the Negro student and 
all behave as gentlemen. The southern stu- 
dents had the harder time adapting them- 
selves to the class; but Mr. Brecknridge, of 
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southern birth, led the way toward under- 
standing by his sincerely universal point of 
view and bringing forward the best work 
from each of his highly individual students. 
The young flappers and the elderlies vied 
with each other for sparkling conversation, 
but Mr. Breckenridge would corner the flap- 
pers, put them to work, and sometimes he sat 
beside them for a while, seeing to it that 
they did some real sketching then and there. 
He derived as much pleasure from that as 
they did. 

Every Saturday our creative paintings were 
hung on the studio wall for criticism and lec- 
ture. Many of us painted in gorgeous color 
schemes. One little nun found it difficult to 
express originality in her work and for sev- 
eral Saturdays up on the wall would be hung 
her paintings of a few lilies of the valley, 
tied with a pale blue bow, and against a 
deadly black background. So one week when 
she got up enough creative courage to paint 
her little bunch of lilies with a pale pink 
bow on a luminous, colorful, dark, back- 
ground, we all cheered. It had not been easy 
for her after being in our gay, modern, studio, 
full of all types of talent, to return each noon 
to the colorless discipline of the Vacation 
House. 

Thus Mr. Breckenridge, brought out our 
many talents. He was a splendid teacher, a 
true friend to us all. 





Age Not Before Beauty 


W. Reginald Watkins, instructor at the 
Maryland Institute, is of the opinion that 
Baltimore Art Museum juries lean too far 
toward the “modern” and select “outlandishly 
childish stuff.” Today he feels that he has 
proved his point. According to the New York 
Herald Tribune, a jury has just picked for 
exhibition a water color of a mill Watkins’ 
ten-year-old son did five years ago. 

“To prove that a jury would select the work 
of a mere child of five and discard the work 
of mature, finished artists, I sent in the paint- 
ing done by my son,” Watkins explained. 





Crasses UnperR EmMten Ettinc: Emlen Et- 
ting, American artist of progressive leanings, 
is conducting an art school in Philadelphia. 
Life classes in painting and drawing are be- 
ing held six days a week until June, with 
criticisms on Mondays and Thursdays. De- 
cius Miller is associated with Mr. Etting. 
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Christmas Problems 
Art lovers will find no better 


way to remember art-minded 
relatives and friends than with 
gift subscriptions to THE 
ArT Dicest. Elsewhere in 
this issue you will find a gift 
subscription blank. A beauti- 
ful Christmas card will be 
sent apprising your friend of 
your gift. 
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Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. 
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A NEW MAIL STUDY COURSE IN 
CRITICAL APPRECIATION by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


In this new course Ralph M. Pearson, author 
“Experiencing pituer” ‘anl' the unto ct cnoteasies 
articles now renning in Forsm Magazine, analyses from 
the artist’s point of view, recent works of important 
artists Incleding Grezeo, Benton, Wood and the artists 
Government art projects. The first 
instaliments severely criticizing 


Rockefeller Center Art, 
will be sent free te anyone on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP, 1860 B’way at Gist St., N. Y. City 


SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 
18 ear 
Professional ieee by Recognized Artists 


Heads of nts: Bernard M. Keyes, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Anatomy. George E. Lambert, 
Jr., Commercial Adverising. William F. Stecher, 
Book and Magazine Illustration. Seett C. Carbee, 
Senior Instructor Fine Arts. 


Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 
Catalog A-D on request. Limited enrollment. 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


School of Design for Women 
93rd YEAR. Design, illustra- 
tion, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, arts. Adver- 
stage ° 


INSTITUTE 











— = applied 
te industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF ART N. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
Peppino Mangravite, Acting Art Director 
instructors: Frank Mechau, Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 












Sh fi w ' LD E 
SARS hts STUDIO 
eS SH} WS 2 = VOCATIONAL ART ART 


Featuring short, smadiiaah courses in line with the 

demands of the business field in art. Less than 1% of 

our graduates are unemployed at the present time. 
Write for prospectus 

42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C GRamercy 3-5356 


Ocrano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING «+ PAINTING 
Sculpture - Advertising Art - Design 
Interior Decoration - Illustration 


Facsity of eminent artists develop your 

individeal talents. Day, eve. classes. 

Alse Sat., Sen. Enroll anytime. Catalegee. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU 9-5464 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Woers 9:30 A. M. te 12:30 P. M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








PAINTERS’ FARM 


For those who Create and those who 


appreciate the Arts. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


D. Roy Miller, Director, 
Chester Springs Chester County, Pa. 
Criticism if Desired 


For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications see page 31 of Tue Art Dicest, 
$3 per year, 20 issues. 
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Bending the Twig 


A procram of art events arranged specially 
for young people at the Museum of Modern 
Art has opened with an exhibition “Transi- 
tions and Contrasts*in Painting and Sculp- 
ture.” In this initial show may be seen 
until Dec. 25, works of Hopper, Sheeler, Mar- 
in, Picasso, Redon, Sheeler, Dix, Modigliani, 
“Pop” Hart, Cézanne, Lachaise, Matisse and 
other European and American artists. 


The Young People’s Gallery, as this re- 
served section is to be called, has arranged 
four student-planned shows for the winter. 
The program will enlist the co-operation of 
12 New York secondary schools, according 
to Thomas Mabry, executive director of the 
museum. The new gallery, which will have a 
permanent setting in the museum building 
now under construction at 11 West Fifty- 
Third Street, is equipped with seats so that 
the exhibition may be studied at ease, and 
museum fatigue counteracted. Explanatory 
wall labels describe the exhibited material 
in an effort to stimulate the children’s imagi- 
nation and aesthetic judgment. A series of ex- 
hibitions will be sent out in rotation to the 
schools incorporated in the project. 


Under the guidance of Victor D’Amico, the 
new director, who teaches art in progressive 
school education and lectures on this subject, 
the students will select and plan their own 
shows. “The project marks only the begin- 
ning,” says Mr. Mabry, “of what the museum 
hopes to do in realizing the educational pos- 
sibilities inherent in its resources. Many 
schools do splendid work in teaching art ap- 
preciation but too frequently the approach is 
primarily intellectual and expository. We hope 
to help bridge the gap between learning about 
art and contact with works of art.” 

The co-operating schools are: Brearley 
School, Buckley School, Chapin School, Dal- 
ton School, Erasmus Hall, Evander Childs, 
Fieldston School, Horace Mann, Lincoln 
School, the Little Red School House, Music 
and Art High School and the Spence School. 





“SELLING” THE PUBLISHER: Courses at the 
Florence Wilde Studio of Illustration, New 
York, are built around the premise that the 
publisher is a business man who appreciates 
“art” only after the requirements of repro- 
duction, costs, and certain popular qualities 
have been met. “Instructors of illustration 
seldom illustrate,” says Mrs. Wilde, “and il- 
lustrators usually do not teach. This fact 
largely accounts for the breach between pub- 
lishers and art students.” Classes are held in 
costume illustration, textile design, theory of 
reproduction and color, portraiture, newspaper 
layouts, poster, book jackets, expression of 
photographs, perspective and anatomy. 





Tue Ennis Scuorarsuip: In honor of the 
late George Pearse Ennis, a scholarship to 
be known by his name has been provided at 
the Grand Central Art School. All students in 
the art classes of the New York high schools 
may compete in the contest and the winner’s 
selected work will be exhibited in May at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries. The selection 
will be made by the faculty of the Grand 
Central Art School. 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. industrial 


Design, Illustration, 
tising Design, 


- - Catalog on request - 
4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and 

Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 








DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN een Satis 's Recognized 
lastructor “ewer Fashion . oer schoo! 
chosen Most seccessi Bese 

ee for their : rey 11 en Request 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. * Circle 7-1514-5 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
‘itecture and Decoration; 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
Bosthbay Harber, Maine (12th summer) June to October 
St. Petersburg, Florida (winters) Janeary till April 





THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 

Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 

= COURSES FOR TERED = 
Folders illustrating each Department on 

Address Dept. aa tec ten teesiate ot china teiea, 12, 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e@ 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 


Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 



















FASHION ILLUSTRATING 
TAUGHT IN 30 EASY LESSONS 
NEW—MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD 
Taught in 30 Ea y Lessons. If you can draw lines, 
you can master this art. 50,000 different posi- 
tions can be composed. 

Complete Course in 9” x 15” Book—$1.00. 

EXCELLENT “‘CHRISTMAS GIFT’ 

Free Literature - Discounts to Schools 


. G. MOSS INSTITUTE HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
° Four-year Courses in the 
EX SSS sFine and Applied Arts 
.] TSS Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 











ll DROGK AMP ll 


tudio « 





Entirely oe Art Instruction 
Drawing and Painting in Private 
and Small intimate Greups 
Congenial Studie Quarters 
@ 144 W. 72nd St., N. Y.C. TRafalgar 7-4921 @ 


The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING. DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 












HENRY LEE McFEE 


WILL DIRECT WINTER CLASSES 
IN SAN ANTONIO 


Beginning Jan. 5th, 1938 
For Information, Address Secretary 


BOX 941 e SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 


Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Ravertielnn 


Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 

. Illustrated Catalog .. . 


235 Fenway — KENmore 5866 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and alfCrafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
& Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 2, 1938 


Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 
SCHOOL OF 


couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 
term begins Feb. 8. Catalog. 
c 


67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGLING rn" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING a 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door clases all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
— winter oo Ag Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


ahaseta, FLO Ri DA 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 


TH TH He | WINTERSCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 

Not a conventional Art School 
Folder on request 11 pee ee 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 
SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 
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Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration ; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising ; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 











Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


15th December, 1937 










































Scrap Iron: Joun E. CHRISTENSEN 
Courtesy Detroit News 


“On the Credit Side” 


A NEWCOMER to the Michigan Artists’ An- 
nual, John E. Christensen, carried off two 
prizes at this year’s exhibition, on view until 
Dec. 20 at the Detroit Institute of Arts. The 
Scarab Club medal for “the most important 
contribution to the success of the exhibition,” 
and the Anna Scripps Whitcomb prize for 
the best painting “exemplifying traditional 
or academic qualities” both went to Christen- 
sen’s oil, Scrap Iron, a seated figure of a 
bowed old man, whose great limp hands tell 
the obsolete implications of the title. 

Other awards in the show were: the De- 
troit Museum Founders’ Society prize for the 
best work, “regardless of subject or medium,” 
to Samuel Cashwan, for his marble sculpture, 
Kneeling Figure; the Modern Art prize, to 
Carlos Lopez for his oil Spring; the Mrs. 
Standish Backus prize for the best landscape, 
to Ernest Scanes for State Park; the Walter 
Piper prize for the best figure piece, to Sarkis 
Sarkisian for Peasant Girl; the Mrs. Albert 
Kahn prize for the best water color to John 
Cornish, Wayne University student, for Barns. 

The eight purchase prizes were won by 
Constance Richardson for her oil, Stratton 
Mountain; John S. Coppin for his oil, Young 
Girl; Olivia Calder for the ceramic sculpture, 
Amelia; Georgia for her pastel, In the Park; 
Liselotte Moser for her oil, The Transparent 
Tree; Jean Paul Slusser, for Landscape; Jay 
Boorsma for the water color, Table Mountain; 
and Alfred Hutty for his drypoint, Deep South. 

Florence Davies, critic of the Detroit News, 
found the exhibition conspicuous for certain 
gaps “on the credit side of the ledger.” Most 
pronounced of these “gaps” was a dearth of 
still life painting and flower pieces—although 
the critic claims no personal antipathy for this 
type of painting. 

“But whatever the merits of still life, it hap- 
pens to be true that there is a marked scarcity 
of red checked table cloths and rye bread and 
butcher knives this year. The chianti bottles 
are conspicuous by their absence and there 
isn’t an onion in the show. Even the purple 
egg plant blooms no more in Michigan stu- 
dios. 

“In the hands of an old Dutch master, or a 
French Chardin, texture, color, form are ends 
in themselves. But only when these qualities 
are expressed with exquisite skill and vast 
respect for the medium with great tenderness 
and beauty, does a still life painting be- 
come really important. 

“On the other hand, the average art school 
set up, portrayed in a more or less pedestrian 
manner is apt to grow a little wearisome.” 



















PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer Scheol—Resident and Day 
students. 







WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


DO-O-9-9-9-9-9-9-9-9-9-9-0-066000000O00OOD 






NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 46th Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled. 





MIDTERM START FEB. 7th 


DRAWING . PAINTING . DESIGN . INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS . DRESS ARTS . INTERIOR 
DECORATION . CARTOONING . SCHOOL-ART 
METHODS . COMMERCIAL ART . ILLUSTRATION 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. | 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study ; 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. | 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintTInG, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


YLAND 


othe 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request . 















New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 
COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and ap 
plied arts. Day and night clases. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
to May 28, 1938. For informatics 
address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
A:tAcademy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery Dec.: 
Pastels by Roderick MacKenzie. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Stanley Rose Gallery To Dec. 31: 
Oils by Etienne Ret. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Dec.: 
California Watercolors. 

Los Angeles Museum Dec.; Califor- 
nia Art Club; Old maps; Museum 
collection; Henry Lion sculpture. 

Art Association To Dec. 31: Inter- 
national Prints from the Chicago 
Art Institute. 

Stendahl Gallery Dec.: Modern 
French Paintings; Paintings by 
Mrs. Sass Brunner and Elizabeth 
Brunner; Watercolors by Jean 
Charlot. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
Art Gallery Dec.: 
Dong Kingman. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
California State Library Dec.: Work 
by members of Print Makers So- 
ciety of California. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Dec.: 23rd An- 
nual Art Guild Exhibition; Nau- 
tical art exhibition; Paintings by 
Maurice Braun; Watercolors by 
five Denver artists; modern paint- 
ings; Japanese prints. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor Dec.: 
Drawings by American artists. 

Courvoisier Gallery Dec. 15-Dec. 
$1: Oils by Othon Friez. 

San Francisco Museum of Art: 
To Dec. 31; Albert M. Bender Col- 
lection. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery 
Dec. 16-31: Watercolors by James 
Couper Wright. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum: Dec. 16-31: Ameri- 
can Photographic Annual; Tezx- 
tiles by Denver Public School 
Children. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum Dec. Baro- 
que Decorative Arts. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts 
To Dec. 2%: Hurd Collection of 
Italian Primitives. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran~ Gallery Dec.: Historical 
Loan Exhibition of Portraits; Oils 
by Burtis Baker. 

Museum of Modern Art Dec.: His- 
tory of Sporting Painting (1700- 
1937). 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Dec.: 
Drawings by Augustus Vincent 
Tack. 

Smithsonian Institution Dec.: Prints 
by Lyman Byzxbe. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of Four Arts Dec. 15-28: 
Southern States Art League Ez- 
hibit. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Dec.: 48th Annual 
Exhibition of American Paintings 
and Sculpture. 

Chicago Galleries Association Dec.: 
Artist members. 

Katharine Kuh Gallery Dec.: Scuip- 
ture by Archipenko. 

Lakeside Galleries Dec.: The Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts 
Annual. 

Palette & Chisel Academy Dec.: 
48rd Annual Exhibition of Oils 
and Sculpture. 

MUNCIE, IND. 

Ball State Teachers College Dec.: 
old China; Indiana Print Makers 
Exhibit. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Dec.: Portraite by 
Frances Cramner Greenman; Por- 

traits of Children; Masks by W. 
P. A. Workers. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Dec.: 
Rosenwald Collection. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Institute of Arts Gal- 
lery Dec. 10-Jan, 7: Petras Rimsa 
sculpture. 

Walters Gallery Dec.: Camera stu- 
dios of little masterpieces. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Dec.: 
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Paintings by 


Prench and Belgian Paintings; Ti- 
betan Banner Paintings. 
ANDOVER. MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Dec. 19: 
Paintings by Richard Bassett and 
Eliot Noyes; Prints of Early Amer- 


ica. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll and Richards To Dec. 29: 
Etchings by Ruth D. Swett. 

Guild of Boston Artists 7o Dec. 
24: Exhibition by members. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Dec. 25: 
Work by Susan Moore Sisson. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Litho- 
graphs. 

Robert Vose Galleries To Dec. 28: 
Paintings by Elizabeth Piutti- 
Barth. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Prints 
by Jewish Artists. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Dec.: Photographs of 
Worcester architecture. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts To Dec. 
20: Michigan Artists Annual. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Dec.: Book- 
plates. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 30: 
Chineses Bronzes; Paintings and 
Drawings by Maurice Viaminck. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul School of Art Dec. 15- 
Jan. 14: Exhibition of French Im- 
pressionists. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Dec.: Paintings by 
George Van Millett; work by in- 
vited alumni. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Dec.: Venetian Paintings and 
Drawings of the 18th Century. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Dec.: Sculpture 
by Anna Hyatt Huntington. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Dec.: Photographs 
from 1837-1937; Development of 
Portrait Painting; Audubon 
Prints. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Dec.: Paint- 
ings by William 8S. Loughran. 
Newark Museum Dec.; Sixth Na- 
tional Ceramic Show; Collectors’ 
Exhibit. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.:; Etch- 
ings by American artists. 


Society of Artiste; Dec. 4-Jan. 17: 
Historical and contemporary wall 
paper. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Dec.: Watercol- 
ors by Paul Gill. 

eee 

NEW YORE, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To 
Dec. 25: Paintings by Louis Ri- 
back. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353 W. 57) Dec.: 
Christmas Show. 

American Artists School (131 W. 
14) Dec.: Smali Paintings and 
Graphic Art. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W. 57) To Dec. 22: New York 
Watercolor Club. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Dec. 27: Beginnings and Land- 
marks, “291.” 

American Salon (40 E. 58) Dec.: 
John Ludlum. 

Architectural League (115 E. 40) 
To Dec. 18: Paintings from Paris; 
Dec. 13-25: Drawings by Louis 
Sullivan. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) Dec. 
18-24: Watercolors by Eliza Mc- 
Knight; National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors ex- 
Aidit. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Dec.: 
Christmas Exhibition. 

Artmart Galleries (412 Sixth Ave.) 
Dec.: Mixed group of Living 
American Art. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Dec.: 
Small Paintings by Gallery Group. 
Brummer Galleries (53 E. 57) To 
Dec. 31: Sculpture by Pompon. 
Buchholz Gallery (3 W. 46) Dec.: 


Work by Aristide Maillol and Re- 
nee Sintenis. 

Franz Buffa & Sons (58 W. 57) 
Dec.: Work of William H. Singer. 
Canteur Galleries (78 W. 55) Dec.: 
Watercolors. 

Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) Dec.: 
Modern French Drawings, Pastels 
and Watercolors. 

Columbia University (B’way at 116) 
Dec.: Exhibition of Paintings by 
Midtown Gallery Artists. 

Comet Gallery (10 E. 52) To Dee. 
28: Italian Moderns. 
Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
Dec.: Christmas Show. 

Delphic Studios (44 W. 56) Dec.: 
American Group, Inc.; Alexander 
Stoller; Fred Naaler. 

Downtown Galleries (113 W. 13) 
To Dec. 31: Christmas exhibition. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Dec.: 19th & 20th century French 
paintings. 

East River Gallery (358 E. 57) 
To Dec. 25: French-Canadian 
Primitives. 

Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 
To Dec. 20: An exhibition of 
Posters and Processes. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
Dec. 27: Watercolors by Addison 
Burbank. 

Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) Dec.: 
Prench, English & American paint- 
ings; Rifka Angel, Milton Douthat. 
Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
Dec. 24: Drawings by Comins. 
French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
Dec.: Modern French paintings. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Dec. 24: Carle 
Blenner. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (1. E. 
51) To Dec. 25: Snakk Sculpture 
by Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal St.) 


Dec.: Watercolors by Women 
Painters of Washington State; 
Illustrations by Hubert Davis; 


Chirstmas Exhibit. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 
57) Dec. 18-Jan. 4: Paintings by 
George Gershwin. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Dec.: 
Fine Prints. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., (71 E. 
57) To Dec. 24: Watercolors by 
George “Pop” Hart. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) 
Dec. 15-Jan. 15: Prints, Woiceski. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
Dec.: Print Lover’s Hundred, 2nd 
Series; Altarpiece by Franceschi. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) To 
Dec. 31: Watercolors by Nan Wat- 
son. 

Onya La Tour Gallery (596 River- 
side Drive) Dec.: Group Show; 
Sculpture. 

Leonardo Da Vinci Art School (149 
E. 34) To Dec. 31: American 
Artists. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) To 
Dec. 19: Work by Grigory Gluck- 
mann. 

Julien Levy Galleries (15 E. 57) 
To Dec. 31: Paintings by Giorgio 
de Chirico. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) To 
Jan. 8: Vlaminck. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) To 
Dec. 20: Mohegan Marines by 
Jay Connaway. 

Pierre Matisse (51 E. 57) To Dec. 
$1: Paintings by Marie Laurencin. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
Dec.: Contemporary Prints and 
Watercolors and decorative an- 
tigue Chinese porcelains. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Dec.: 
Italian Renaissance Prints and 
Illustrated Books; “The Christ- 
mas Story in Art.” 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Dec. 25: Watercolors by Betty 
P. Parsons. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) To 
Dec. 24: Watercolors by Lester 
Field. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Dec. 31: Paintings by Alice Hirsh. 

Morgan Gallery (106 E. 57) To 
Dec. 18: Max Bernd-Cohen. 
Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
Dec. 31: Flower Paintings by E. 
Louise Kutchin. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) To Jan. 3: “Pick- 
ings from Puck’ Original Draw- 
ings. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 E. 49) 
Dec. 21-Jan. 21: Making a film. 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) To Dec. 25: Mod- 
ern Graphic Arts. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) To 
Dec. 31: Gouaches and Drawings 
by Angna Enters. 

Arthur U. Newton (11 E. 57) 
Dec.: Humorous prints, Rowland- 
son, Cruikshank, et al. 


Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 
To Jan. 1: Sculpture by Jose de 
Creeft, John B. Flannagan, Heinz 
Warneke, iam Zorach. 

Pen & Brush Club (16 E. 10) To 
Dec. $31: Flower and Figure Paint- 


ings. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) To Dec. 
31: Holiday Exhibition “For the 
Young Collector.” 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) Dec.: 
A Century of Prints; Alphonse 
Legros, a centenary exhibition; 
Mid-Victorian Illustratore. 

Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
To Dec. 31: Work of Henry Var- 
num Poor. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) To Dec. 24: Paintings by 
Kanelba. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) Dec.: 
Old masters. 

Schwartz Galleries (507 Madison) 
To Dec. 31: Watercolors by Wayne 
Davis; Marines by Frank -Vining 
Smith. 

Jacques Seligmann (3 E. 51) To 
Dec. 31: Photographs by Horst; 
Coquillages. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
To Dec. $1: Watercolors by Ra- 
denovitch; paintings by Savai. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Dec. 
24: Paintings and ceramics by 
the Newark Keramic Club; Paint- 
ings by Bertha Lyon Buchanan. 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) To Dec. 24: Modern 
French paintings; English, Irish 
and American Silver. 

Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) To 
Dec. 28: Paintings by Mrs. Pliny 
Fisk. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave) To Dec. 31: Group Show of 
Watercolors and Drawings. 
Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
Dec. 25: Oils by John Kane. 
Vendome Art Galleries (339 W. 
57) To Dec. 31: Christmas gift 
exhibition. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) To Dec. 31: Prints, Thomas 
Handforth. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Dec. 18: Paintings by Lee Town- 
send, 

Whitney Museum (10 E. 8) Dec. 
15-Jan. 16: Demuth Memorial Ex- 
hibition. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) Dec.: 
Drawings by Van Day Truex. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Dec.: Pre- 
historic Rock Pictures; Rochester 
W. P. A. Paintings. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Wood 
Gravures by Macowin Tutile. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Museum To Dec. 26: 
Contemporary American Prints; 
English Etching Crome to Cam- 
eron; Paintings by Will Stevens. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art Jo Jan. 2: Swed- 
ish Tercentenary Art Exhibit. Work 
by Cartoonist Guild. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Dec.: Textiles by Mrs. 
Dorothy Liebes; Local artists ex- 
hibits; Paintings by Dale Nichols; 
Mielziner and Whistler Stage De- 


signs. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Dec. 20-Jan. 9: Oils by 
Maurice Molarsky; Watercolors by 
William 8S. Schwartz. 

Boyer Galleries To Dec. 28: Oils 
by Ralston Crawford. 

Pennsylvania Museum Dec. 18- 
Jan. 16: Ship pictures. 

Print Club To Dec. 25: Fifth In- 
ternational Exhibition of Prints. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum To Dec. 
28: Eighth Annual Local Artists 
Exhibition. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 7o 
Jan. 2: Shearwater pottery. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum To Jan. 9: 
Artists West of the Mississippi; 
madonna paintings of the Renais- 
sance. 

Downtown Gallery Dec.: Paintings 
and Sculpture by 30 Northwest 
artists. 

Art Institute Dec.: Wisconsin So- 
ciety of Applied Arts and Print- 
makers; Hans. Helfrite Photos of 
Arabia; Ross Lewis Cartoons; War 
Etchings. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Dec.: Oriental Art. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Honolulu Art Association To Jan. 
3: Prints of the Christmas Sea- 
son. 
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“Scraps of Paper” 


“Tus is the story of certain scraps of paper 
—scraps of paper, some old, some new, with 
curious marks of ink on them, but rare and 
precious in men’s eyes, scraps of paper treas- 
ured in Museums and cherished by collectors 
in many lands.” Thus Carl Zigrosser intro- 
duces his new book, Six Centuries of Fine 
Prints, which has the distinguished value of 
containing reproductions of nearly 500 of 
these “scraps of paper” (Covici-Friede; $5). 

The story of six centuries of print develop- 
ment has been packed expertly into less than 
200 pages of fast-reading narrative; inter- 
spersed frequently with short anecdotes about 
artists, prints, and print lovers; documented 
throughout with an almost invisible and never 
intruding fund of scholarship; and addressed 
alike to the beginner, the collector and the 
expert. It is Zigrosser in a brilliantly sus- 
tained conversational mood. It is, furthermore, 
about the first general survey of printmaking 
through the ages that will give the layman 
a sound print background without tiring him 
out. 

The inclusion of a few fine photographs in 
this survey of print making is an innovation 
that is history making. “It is foolish,’ writes 
Zigrosser, “to maintain that photography can 
never become an art because of the mechani- 
cal elements inherent in the process. If one 
does so, one must banish all print processes 
for lithography,. engraving, and the rest of 
them, also make use of mechanical aids, and 
are capable of indefinite reproduction. .. . It 
[photography] does not readily lend itself to 
the creation of types or to symbolic expres- 
sion generally. Since, however, photography 
has taken over certain of their functions, the 
graphic arts are free to carry on in another 
plane.” It is time some authority in art said 
this, and it is fortunate that one who knows 
printmaking so thoroughly and whose whole 
life has been devoted to fine prints has said it. 

This, however, takes up only a page or two. 
The book systematically runs through the best 
print productions of each of the six centuries 
and includes an enlightening chapter on the 
Oriental prints. As with all Robert Josephy 
designed books, the reproductions are segre- 
gated together at the end of this attractively 
designed volume. 





Carotina Proressionats: The first juried 
exhibition of the North Carolina Professional 
Artists’ Club is on view until Dec. 28 at the 
Person Hall Art Gallery, U. N. C., Chapel 
Hill. Out of the 172 works submitted 44 were 
selected by the jury. 


Sculptures of Animals by 
FRANCOIS POMPON 


(1858 - 1933) 


BRUMMER GALLERY—UNTIL DEC. 31 
55 East Fifty-seventh St., New York 
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Catalogue Free 


MARMOR BOOKSHOP 


1230 - 6th Avenue New York City 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Justus ENcLeHARDT KUHN, AN EARLY 
EIicHTEENTH CENTURY MARYLAND PorTRAIT 
Painter, by J. Hall Pleasants. Worcester, 
Mass.; American Antiquarian Society (re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the Society 
for October, 1936); 39 pp.; illustrated; un- 
priced. 

An account of the identification of a “new” 
early American portraitist. Well documented. 

* 


Tue University oF Vircinia: THIRTY-TWO 
Woopcuts sy CHarLtes W. Smitu, with an 
introduction by Virginius Dabney. Richmond, 
Va.; Johnson Publishing Co., $3. 

A book of architectural and historical prints. 

a 

A Grammar oF CHINESE Lattice, by Daniel 
Sheets Dye. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press; 2 volumes; profusely illustrated with 
line drawings; $10. Number 6 of the Harvard- 
Yenching Monograph Series. 

Recording the innumerable lattice designs 
the Chinese have used through the ages. 


Fine Prints oF THE YEAR 1937 (FIFTEENTH 
Annuat Issue), edited by Campbell Dodgson. 
New York: Minton Balch; 42 pp.; 123 illus- 
trations; $10. 

Reviewed on page 24 of this issue of THE 
Art Dicest. 

he 


ImprRESSIONS OF Mexico, Verse by Aletheia 
Garrison, linocuts by Sue Jean Hill Covace- 
vich. New York: Robert W. Kelly Publishing 
Co.; 63 pp.; each page faced with a block 
print. 

The lore of old Mexico translated into verse 
and black and white. 

e 

Ropin, by Judith Cladel, translated from 
the French by James Whitall. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace; 342 pp.; 48 illustrations; 
$3.75. 

Mlle. Cladel knew Rodin from childhood, 
served him as secretary, supervised exhibitions 
of his work and in other ways is qualified to 
be his biographer. 

a 

FAMILIAR SCENES OF CINCINNATI, Prints 
from the etchings of E. T. Hurley. Brochure, 
unpaged, $1. 

Reproductions of 25 etchings of Cincinnati 
in many moods. 

e 


Henri-Matisse, by Alexander Romm, trans- 
lated by Chen I-Wan. Ogiz-Izogiz (U.S.S.R.) ; 
New York: Bookniga Corp.; 73 pp.; 45 illus- 
trations in color and black and white; $1. 
(paper.) 

A study of the man, the artist and the 
school of thought he fostered. 

& 


FRANCISCO DE GoyA, THE DISASTERS OF WAR, 
with introduction by Elie Faure. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press (Phaidon Press); 85 
etchings reproduced in actual size; $1.50. 

Present this to the next jingoist you meet! 

wm 

CEZANNE, with an introduction by Fritz 
Notovny. New York: Oxford (Phaidon Press) ; 
100 plates in photogravure; 18 full color 
plates; $3.00. 

A book for every library. Plates 87 and 88 
are the controversial Baigneuses belonging 
respectively to Philadelphia and Dr. Barnes 
though they are in black and white. 

* 

THE IMPRESSIONISTS, with text by Wilhelm 
Uhde. New York: Oxford (Phaidon Press) ; 
117 plates, many in full color; $3.00. 

Companion volume to the above. A beauti- 


ful work. 


N. Y. Fortnight 


[Continued from page 19] 


praised by Emily Genauer, of the World 
Telegram, for their freshness and originality. 

The Louis LeGrand show scheduled for this 
month at Carroll Carstairs has been postponed 
to a later date. The current show at the gal- 
lery is, by way of a Christmas exhibition, a 
group of delightful pastels, water colors, and 
lithos by Degas, Forain, Lautres, Renoir and 
others. 

Mrs. Pliny Fisk, showing at the Tricker Gal- 
lery evidently has an active market. Most of 
the pictures are loaned from private collec- 
tions. 

Henry Block, an engraver of recognition, 
had an exhibition of paintings and wood 
blocks at the Morton Galleries. “Carefully 
brushed,” wrote Howard Devree of the Times, 
and of the wood cuts, “adeptly handled.” 

The Mexican scene by Rowland Lyon ap- 
peared at the Arthur Newton Galleries in a 
group of entertaining water colors. The Post 
reviewer, Jerome Klein, delighted particularly 
“in the play of light shadows and color spots 
across the surface.” 

A new exhibition by Bernd-Cohen is cur- 
rent at the Morgan Galleries until the 18th. 
His last New York show, at Durand Ruel’s in 
1931; since then he has been headmaster of 
the Ringling School of Art and more lately 
lives in New York. Christian Brinton wrote 
the catalogue foreword. 

R. Stephens Wright, California’s accom- 
plished etcher “set a new high,” according to 
Howard Devree in his Times review of the art- 
ist’s show at Kleemann’s. The new prints 
“more than bear out the belief in his crafts- 
manship,” he added. 

Another new gallery, the Georges Haardt 
Gallery, is open at 655 Fifth Avenue. “Petits 
Maitres” of the 18th century is the current 
show, implying that the connoisser can dis- 
cover old master gems still, if he is not 
blinded by great names. 

“Arresting stuff,” Devree, in the Times, 
called Arthur Mokray’s vigorous Florida oils 
at the busy-as-a-bee Studio Guild. 

Commenting upon the exhibition at Marie 
Sterner’s by Emanuele Castelbarco, Royal 
Cortissoz, Herald Tribune critic, termed the 
artist “only momentarily plausible. . . . It 
would seem difficult to paint one of the most 
picturesque of Venetian churches as inade- 
quately as Mr. Castelbarco paints an historic 
monument in La Salute. He is, in fact, a 
heavy handed practitioner.” 


Here and There 

A book on John Kane, his life and work, 
is on Lippincott’s Spring list. Mary McSwig- 
gin is the author and Frank Crowninshield 
will write the introduction. . . . For the most 
authentic expression in America of droll hu- 
mor, this department submits not The New 
Yorker, nor the “comics,” nor. Peggy Bacon’s 
prints. They are all surpassed by most of 
the work of our ceramic sculptors. The Carl 
Walters figures at Downtown Gallery merely 
sustain the conviction gained at the annual 
Robineau Memorial shows. . . . For those who 
never get to New York and hence to the Frick 
Collection, just wait for Life magazine, which 
is doing an elaborate Christmas supplement 
on those paintings. . . . France has had Cé- 
zanne but America had Louis Sullivan, the 
“Cézanne of architecture.” A show of his 
drawings for “A system of architectural orna- 
ment according with a philosophy of man’s 
powers” is at the Architectural League. There 
are architects here and there who say that 
sometime Sullivan’s ornament will be as im- 
portant as his structural innovations were 
back in the °90’s. 
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TEMPERA 
FRESCO 





DRY COLORS 


enduringly brilliant 
a permanent palette 
technically fool proof 
guaranteed composition 
thoroly tested 
easily mixed 


PRICE LIST DRY COLORS 
in squat glass jars (useful for 
keeping pigment-medium mixtures) 


BY VOLUME 

1 oz. 20c, 4 oz. 50c/1 oz. 40c, 4 oz. $1.00 
Zinc White * tramarine Violet 
Ivory Black * Ultramarine Red 
Yellow Ochre * Cadmium Primrose 
Golden Ochre * Cadmium Yellow 
Raw Siena * Medium 

Cadmium Orange 

Cadmium Red cight 


Strontium Yellow 
Chromium Oxide 
Sa aaEEEEEEEEERene Opaque * 

1 oz. 25c, 4 oz. GOc | Viridian Light * 
Ultramarine Blue Viridian Medium * 
Terra Verde * Viridian Deep * 


1 oz. GOc, 4 oz. $1.50 | 1 oz. $1.50, 4 oz. $6.00 

Cobalt Blue * Cerulean Cobalt “Blue * 

Those Colors marked with an * are 
Tested LIME-PROOF. 


TEMPERA EMULSION 
and Linseed 4 oz. tt! 50c 
STAND OIL, LIGHT BODY for oil medi- 
ing tempera emulsions, 4 oz. 


50c 

MATERIAL ready 

a Hide Glue, Gypsum, Zinc White, 
75c 


Mars Violet * 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
George Rowney Watercolors 
Permanent Pigments 
Artist Canvas—All Widths—Pure Linen 
45 inches x 6 yards—$7.50 a roll. 
GRAND CENTRAL 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 
55 Vanderbilt Ave. W. Y., W. Y., MUrray Hill 2-6320 


GESSO PANELS 


49¢ A SQUARE FOOT — CRADLES 75¢ EACH 
GESSO SKETCHING PANELS — 28e A SQUARE FOOT 
A large rane of stock sizes in the various types. 
OIL COLORS DRY COLORS 


Catalogue on request 


LEWENSOHN CO. 
46 West 22nd Street, New York City 





Tue Art Dicest has become an art school 
directory. Address inquiries to 116 E. 59th 
St., New York City. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November I to 7, 1937) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Christmas Greetings 


The many workers for the cause of art 
among the members of the American Artists 
Professional League have reason to be happy 
over the success of their work for American 
art. The position of the layman in this matter 
is very important. American artists create to- 
day with the knowledge that their paintings 
and sculpture are more likely to be met, 
sympathetically, with responsive understand- 
ing. 

m * a 
Art in Connecticut 

A large number of newspaper clippings ac- 
companying a letter from Mrs. F. M. Card, 
director for the state, tell an interesting story 
of the close harmony for work in the cause of 
art among the art leagues, museums, women’s 
clubs, schools and colleges. New Milford, 
which is the home of some important artists, 
has American Art Week about fifty-two times 
a year and they assert they are doing their 
share to keep alive interest in art. The radio 
has been used extensively to broadcast art 
programs and to tell of events in this as in 
many other states. 

* of 7 


Indiana 

Everyone has co-operated heartily in the 
state. Those serving this year as honorary 
chairmen for American Art Week were:— 
Arthur Bohn, architect, representing the State 
Regional Chapter, A. A. P. L.; Wilbur D. 
Peat, director John Herron Art Institute; 
Harry E. Wood, director of fine and practical 
arts, public schools; L. L. Dickerson, city li- 
brarian; Christopher B. Coleman, state li- 
brarian; William Kaeser, president Indiana 
Artists Club; Mrs. F. T. McWhirter, state 
vice president N.S.A.P.W.; Mrs. E. L. Poston, 
president 7th district Federated Clubs; Mrs. 
L. Smith, president Federated Art Clubs; 
Mrs. F. Baly, Mrs. F. Wallace, Miss B. C. 
Scofield. 

Indiana members of the American Artists 
Professional League, together with the Indiana 
Artists Club and the Indiana branch of the 
National League of American Pen Women, 
their guests and friends, met November 1, 
in the L. S. Ayres auditorium to celebrate 
the opening of American Art Week. 

Mr. Wilbur D. Peat, director of the John 
Herron Art Museum spoke on the subject: 
“A National Art Gallery for America.” Be- 
fore his talk a reception was held in Mr. 
Peat’s honor, and in appreciation of his 
splendid work in Indiana for art and artists. 
Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, Mrs. George A. 
Vandyke, directors for Art Week in Indiana, 
and the officers of the art organizations of 
Indiana formed the reception committee. 

The Indiana Artists Club held it annual 
exhibition during American Art Week, as 
has been the custom for several years. The 
pictures were hung on the corridors of the 
eight floor of L. S. Ayres & Co., who donated 
the space for the exhibition. Three prizes, 
amounting to $100 were awarded. Mr. Wil- 
liam Kaeser is president of the Indiana Art- 
ists Club, Mr. Floyd Hopper secretary, and 
Miss Flora Lauter is catalogue chairman. 

An exhibition of paintings and sculpture 
was displayed in the corridors of the In- 


diana State Library, Mr. Coleman, Librarian. 

In the Indianapolis Central Library, Mr. L. 
L. Dickerson, Librarian, there was an ex- 
hibition of etchings, pastels, and small paint- 
ings and sculpture. 

The Indiana Federation of Art Clubs, Mrs. 
Leonidas F. Smith, president, celebrated 
American Art Week with an exhibition of 
crafts of artistic quality made in Indiana, 
and a few highlights by master craftsmen of 
the country. This was held in the auditorium 
of the William H. Block Co., Indianapolis. 

The Art Department of the Woman’s De- 
partment Club of Indianapolis, Mrs. Walter 
S. Grow, Chairman, were hostesses to the 
general club during American Art Week. Mrs. 
Demarchus C. Brown spoke. 


Oklahoma 


In Oklahoma it was found that American 
Art Week was a real factor in awakening 
artistic appreciation and bringing the profes- 
sional artist and layman into closer fellow- 
ship. Artists were encouraged to send exhi- 
bitions to towns and cities where the local 
artist-painters co-operated and everyone was 
encouraged to buy. All sections of the state 
were organized and there were events every 
day. Even the Chambers of Commerce “went 
artistic” and had art programs. Miss Mayme 
Sellers did outstanding work in arranging 
exhibits. Indian art was emphasized. Sixty- 
one towns and cities in Oklahoma held splen- 
did celebrations. In Hugo, there was an ave 
nue of paintings; in Alva’s schools framed 
etchings were given as prizes for the best work 
of the art students. Muskogee had a great 
celebration of Indian art, and Blue Eagle dis- 
played paintings. In Ponca City there were 
many exhibits; in Woodward the schools were 
art-minded in a big way. In Ada and Clare- 
mont enough fine objects were gathered 


together for a fair sized museum. In Norman 
there were exhibits of pottery and art. Tulsa 
Art Association co-operated and the McAlister 

[Please turn to next page] 
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UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
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A Way Artists May Help Themselves. 
A Helpful Sales Suggestion 


A member of the League has generously 
sent us a copy of a letter that he has sent 
to many of his acquaintances. He claims no 
originality for the idea, which has quite pos- 
sibly been tried elsewhere. But because it has 
added to his own income to an appreciable 
degree, it may be a way by which others also 
may sell their works of art—a way to eco- 
nomic independence. 

In his own words he states that a great many 
people would like to have fine works of art in 
their home or office. Many do have. But the 
greater number do not because of the prob- 
able expense. 

Many artists possess excellent works of art 
whieh remain unsold for various reasons. So 
the capital stock of the artists does not work 
for them. 

To bring together the mah who would 
like to possess a work of art and the conver- 
sion of the artists’ stock is an idea mutually 
beneficial. 

The artist then offers to rent any of his 
paintings for a small fee, say ten per cent 
per annum of the current market value. This 
charge would include inspection of the loca- 
tion, packing, transportation, personal super- 
vision of hanging and insurance against all 
risks. Optionally the fee would be applied 
at any time on the purchase of the painting; 
or at the end of ten years the painting would 
automatically become the property of the 
rent payers. Changes could be made if de- 
sired. If the plan should be discontinued, the 
amount paid in would be credited and a smal! 
er picture of that valuation given in settle- 
ment, 

On a painting with a valuation of $500, the 
monthly charge would be but four dollars and 
twenty cents. 

An addressed post-card can accompany such 
a letter for the convenience of the addressee 
to indicate a time and place where the artist 
can talk over the matter with him in detail. 

We are of the opinion that there are many 
people in every community who would feel 
that the aesthetic pleasure derived from pos- 
session of good works of art would be worth 
far more to them than the small amount per 
month this monthly payment plan would cost. 
The artist who succeeds in so placing a score 
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ARTISTS OIL COLORS 


ALL PERMANENT AND FULL STRENGTH—NO FILLERS 





MIXTURE ON 
GRANITE STONES. CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION ON EACH TUBE. 


= Very Moderately Priced — 


PURE CADMIUM REDS—LT. MED. AND DP. 
PURE COBALT BLUE—NO INERTS. 
Studio Tube $1.00—3 Tubes $2.75 Postpaid 


ART COLONY COLOR COMPANY 
$1 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


15th December, 1937 











or a hundred works of art is building up a 
rather dependable monthly income on which 
he can count during the next ten years. 


Oklahoma 
[Continued from preceding page] 


Association held an interesting exhibit of an- 
tiques of the early days of Oklahoma. A large 
scrap book full of events was sent. 


cE * * 

Georgia 

From Georgia comes the hope that the 
American Artists Professional League work 
will make the state even more art conscious. 
Mr. Edward Shorter said that the co-opera- 
tion was splendid. In Atlanta, for instance, the 
High Museum, Atlanta Guild of Artists and 
Studio Club combined in excellent exhibitions 
in honor of American Art Week. There were 
window displays in all of the larger Atlanta 
stores and artists gave talks to school children 
about painting and sculpture. Savannah artists 
exhibited in the Telfair building. In Athens, 
a fine exhibit was placed in the new civic 
center. Posters advertising the event were 
made by students in universities and high 
schools. The mayors of Athens, Atlanta and 
Macon issued proclamations. In Macon stu- 
dents of Wesleyan College and Macon Univer- 
sity made posters which were exhibited in the 
Washington Memorial Library. Columbus 
celebrated in connection with the Chattahoo- 
chee Valley Fair, where local artists exhibited 
and prizes were awarded. In the schools 
children were told of the work of living 
American artists. Among the smaller places 
in the state mention must be made of the 
good work of Waycross, Milledgeville, Al- 
bany, Thomasville, Rome and Dublin. 


Ohio 

From Toledo came the account of the ex- 
hibition held by the Toledo Woman’s Art 
League. Under the sponsorship of the Edu- 
cational Club they held an exhibit of paint- 
ings in the Waldorf Hotel to celebrate Amer- 
ican Art Week. To quote from the Toledo 
Sunday Times this exhibition “is enjoyable 
evidence of the pleasant fact that art in these 
precincts is not a static affair. Here is an or- 
ganization that works.” 

* * * 


Nebraska's Project 

Our American Art Week director, Mrs. 
George Tilden, says that in Lincoln, they per- 
suaded a large store to give considerable 
space to advertise and sell water colors by 
local artists for which no rental fee was 
charged. They sold 34 in two days. 

oe * 


cS 


* * * 


Note—All reports must be received by the 
editor of this page before January 1 in order 
that the judges may have time to decide which 
states have made the greatest strides in the 
work for American art. The prize paintings, 
The Junction by Hobart Nichols and Eskimo 
Boys on the Banks of the Yukon by Eustace 
Ziegler, will be presented during the annual 
meeting of the League in January. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 

THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS OF 
THE CAPITOL REGION, April 1-May 31 at 
the Albany Institute of History and Art. Open 
to residents within 100 miles of Albany. 
Media: oils, water color, sculpture. No fee. 
Jury of selection. Cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry blank March 7; for arrival of 
exhibit March 14. Entry blanks will be mailed 
on request, Feb. Ist. Address: R. Loring Dunn, 
Curator, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS' ROTARY, March 
1-30 and tour for 12 months, at Birmingham, 
Ala.. and 15 other cities south and east. 
Open to all printmakers. Media: all graphic 
processes (no monotypes). Fee $3: jury of 
selection; many prizes including at least 5 
purchase prizes. Last date for return of entry 
ecards, Feb. 10; for arrival of exhibit, Feb. 
15. For information address: Frank Hartley 


Anderson, Sec., 2112 South Eleventh Court, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

FIFTH ANNUAL WESTERN NEW YORK EX- 
HIBITION, Jan. 28-Feb. 28, at Albright Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists residing in Buffalo 
or within the boundaries of the following 
counties in New York State: Allegheny, Catta- 
raugus, Chatauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, 
Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Steuben, 
Wayne, Wyoming, Yates. Media: paintings, 
prints, sculpture. No fee; jury of selection; 
eash prizes totaling $300 and other awards. 
Last date for return of entry card Jan. 13; 
for arrival of exhibit, Jan. 13-22. For infor- 
mation address: Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 

SWEDISH AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION, Jan. 22-Feb. 12, at Club 
Women’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, Chicago. 
Open to all Swedish-Americans. All media. 
Jury ef selection; one purchase prize for the 
Vexio Memorial Collection, Vexio, Sweden. 
Last date for return of entry cards Jan. 8; 
for exhibits Jan. 18. For information address: 
Mae 8S. Larsen, 4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 
29-Feb. 12. at Marshall Field Galleries, under 
auspices of Hoosier Salon Patrons Association. 
Artists born in, resident in, or identified with 
Indiana. Media: oil, water color, pastels, graphic 
art and sculpture. Fee $5 for painters, $3 for 
sculptors; jury of selection; cash prizes total 
$3,000, ranging individually from $50-$500. 
Last date for return of entry cards Jan. 3: for 
arrival of exhibits Jan. 20. For information ad- 
dress: Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND VAL- 
LEY ARTISTS, Feb. 1-28, at Washington 


A pictorial album of the finest works 
of art on current exhibition every 
month. Each issue contains 15 double 
page monographs, plus numerous por- 
trait sketches and photos of artists 
who are making the news. 


Edited by CHARLES Z. OFFIN 

For a full year’s subscription to thie beau- 

tiful, -handy sized magazine, send a dollar 

bill, money order or check to 

PICTURES PUBLISHING CO. 

67 W. 44 Street New York, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 6-0094 
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EIGHTEENTH 


GRANT 


County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, 
Md. Open to residents of territory bounded by 
Frederick, Md.: Winchester, Va. (south); Har- 
risburg, Pa. (north); and Cumberland, Md. 
(west). Media: painting, sculpture and graphic 
arts. No fee; no jury; small cash awards. 
Last date for return of entry card, Dec. 31; 
for arrival of exhibit, Jan. 15. For informa- 
tion address: Director, Washington County Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 28th 


ANNUAL, March 5-27, at the Morgan Memo- 
rial Museum, Hartford. Open to all. Media: oil, 
sculpture, black and white. No fee. Jury of 
selection. Numerous cash prizes. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits Feb. 25. For information 
address: Carl Ringius, Sec., Box 204, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXHIBITION OF WORK BY INDIANA ARTISTS 


AND CRAFTSMEN, March 1-31 at the John 
Herron Art Institute. Open to residents and 
native-born Indianans. Media: oil, water color, 
graphic arts, sculpture, drawing and crafts. 
Entrance fee: $2. Jury of selection of out-of- 
state artists. Two prizes. Last date for re- 
turn of entry card and arrival of exhibit not 
stated. For information address: John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION, Feb. 6- 


28, at Kansas City Art Institute. Open to all 
midwesterners. Media: oil, tempera, water 
color, pastel, sculpture, graphic arts. No fee; 
jury of selection; cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry card and arrival of exhibit 
(probably) Jan. 19. For information address: 
Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick Bivd.. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


19th INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE 


PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA, 
March 1-31, at Los Angeles Museum of Art. 
Open to all. Media: all except monotypes. No 
fee. Jury of selection. Gold medal prize. Last 
date for return of entry card and arrival of 
exhibit, Feb. 1. For information address: Miss 
Ethel B. Davis, Sec-Treas.. 45 S. Marengo Ave., 
Room 12, Pasadena, Calif. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Southern States Art League at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Montgomery, April 7-30. Open to mem- 
bers only. Media: oil water color, pastel, black 
and whites, crafts, etc. Fee: membership fee 
$5. Jury of selection; several prizes. Last date 
for return of entry cards and for arrival of 
exhibits March 12. For information address: 
Miss Ethel Hutson, Sec.-Treas., Southern States 
Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 


STUDIOS ANNUAL “BLACK AND 
WHITE” SHOW, at the Grant Studios, New 
York, Jan. 10-24. Open to all. Media: prints, 
drawings, sculpture. Fee $4 for group of four 
unmatted, unframed prints. Last date for entry 
blank Dec. 27; for prints Jan. 3. For infor- 
mation address: Grant Studios, 175 Macdougal 
St., New York City. 


47th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATION- 


AL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS, Jan. 1-21, at the American 
Fine Arts Galleries, N. Y. Open to members 
of the association. Media: oil, water color, 
black and white, sculpture. Fee: membership 
fee for non-members $10. Jury of selection. 
Many cash prizes totaling $1,500. Last (and 
only day) for arrival of exhibits, Dec. 27. For 
information address: Miss Josephine Droege, 
Exec. Sec., c/o Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th 
St.. New York City. 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY, 
at the Fine Arts Society Building, N. Y., Jan. 
26-Feb. 11. Open to all. Media: watercolor and 
pastel. Fee to non-members $1; jury of selec- 
tion; prizes include the Society's medal and 
purehase prizes. Last date for arrival of ex- 
hibits, Jan. 18. For information address: Sec- 
retary, American Water Color Society, 215 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 138rd ANNUAL, at 


the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Jan. 30 to March 6. Open to all. Media: oil 
painting and sculpture. No fee; nine prizes and 
medals. Jury. Last date for entry cards, Jan. 8; 
last date for receipt of work, Jan. 8. For ad- 
ditional information and prospectus address: 
John Andrew Myers, Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Academy, Broad & Cherry, Phila. 


Richmond, Va. 


PIRST BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 


RARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS, March 12- 
April 23, at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. Open to all artists. Medium: 
oil. No fee; jury of selection; $6,000 available 
in purchase prizes. Last date for receiving pic- 
tures Feb. 15 in New York; Feb. 21 at Rich- 
mond. For information and application blank 
address: Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Santa Ana, Calif. 


FIRST SANTA ANA PHOTOGRAPHY SHOW, 
Feb. 1-15, at the Santa Ana Public Library. © 
Open to all. No fee. Jury of selection and 
award. Closing date Jan. 25. For information 
address: Donald Button, 16174, Spurgeon &t.. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
FIPTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, March 
22-May 2, at San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, mo- 
saic, tempera, fresco. No fee; jury of selection; 
$1,600 in cash awards and 2 media medals. ~ 
Last date for return of entry cards Feb. 26; 
for arrival of exhibit, March 2. For in- ~ 
formation address: Katrine R. C. Greene, Reg- 
istrar, San Francisco Museum of Art, Civic 
Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED ARTISTS EXHIBITION OF SYRA- — 
CUSE, March 1-31, at Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to all artists living within 26 © 
miles of Syracuse. Media: oils, etchings, water | 
colors, block prints, crafts, camera. Fee to 
be announced; jury of selection; awards and 
prizes to be announced. Last date for return 
of entry cards and arrival of exhibits, Feb. 25. 
For information address: Miss Anna Wetherill 
Olmstead, Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine 


Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kansas 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WOMEN 
PAINTERS OF AMERICA April 2-24 at the 
Wichita Art Museum. Open to all women art- © 
ists of America. Media oil. No fee. Jury of © 
selection. Prizes: ist, $100; 2nd, $50; 3rd, 
$10. Last date for return of entry blanks 
March 15; for arrival of exhibits March 20. 
For information address: Wichita Art Associa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas. 


In Westerveldt House . 
In order to purvey “antiques and elegances” — 
to New Yorkers, James Amster, prominent ~ 
decorative designer, has opened shop in the — 
historic Westerveldt House, 362 Lexington | 
Ave., New York. Amster, formerly with | 
Charles of London, was for five years head of © 
the antiques and decorating department at 
Bergdorf-Goodman, New York. 

The Westerveldt house is said to have been | 
built in 1850 by Jakob Aaron Westerveldt, 
then Mayor of New York, for his daughter 
Anna. Mayor Westerveldt, master ship-builder, 
was particularly famous for his clipper ships. | 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c) 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word.” 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free © 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet” 
for doing your own finishing, with special low 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Company, 
353 E. 58. New York. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, cleaned, ” 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- | 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cu 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York City. ; 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints 
paintings, especially large folio Currier & I 
lithographs. Michaeleen Gallery, 44 East 57# 

Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Uni 
Square, New York City. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, § alp> 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Ste 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


ETCHERS—Will print from your plate. A 
Colored. Reasonable. Rosenthal, 1416 Vine §$ 
Cincinnati, O. 
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